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Now available in English 
The most successful book of the last ten years in Spanish-speaking countries 


ANTONIO PEREZ 


Gregorio Maranon 

‘In the company of the rich and strange characters of the Renaissance, Antonio Pérez, intriguer, profligate, and 
all-powerful Secretary to Philip II of Spain, can vie with the most colourful ...a lively biography of an extras 
ordinary man.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘The presentation is superb.’ Salvador de Madariaga in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
‘Historically convincing and psychologically perceptive . . . we do at length know what was what about Philip, 
Antonio Pérez and the Eboli." A. L. Rowse in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
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Free the 


Printed Word |: 


—Lord Justice Birkett 


Lord Justice Birkett said last night that it is 
a great pity that newsprint is rationed. He told 
a London dinner of the Newspaper Society: 


“Newspapers must be free to say, 
free to comment, and free to speak 
according to the law of the land, 
and they must be given access to 
the news. 


“There must not be closed doors, 
because publicity is the greatest aid 
to truth and to understanding of 
public affairs with which we are 
all concerned... 


“It seems to me avery great pity— 
and I am not attaching blame to 
any person or Government—that 
the commodity upon which the 
printed word rests, newsprint, 
should still be rationed. 


“I believe it to be five times its 
pre-war price too. No doubt 
political matters enter into it, and 
a decision has had to be made 
with regard to imports, but it seems 
to me a pity that this is so, when 
you reflect on the immense 
power of the written word. 





“It is scarcely necessary to say 
that, whatever may come in the 
way of TV or radio, or any other 
possible invention, there is some- 
thing to be gained by reading that 
cannot be gained anywhere else. 
“The insight is sharpened, 
perception is widened, taste is 
deepened and, by reading, the 
mind is enlarged and all the 
faculties are raised to their highest 
possible quality. 

“In the world in which we live, 
there is so much in the way of 
interest, frustration, and even 
danger that it is a very good thing 
indeed to read the daily newspaper, 
the weeklies, and the magazines 
and books so that one may be able 
to appreciate...the contribution 
which great writers and great 
men have to make to the general 
well-being.” 


Reprinted from the 


DAILY EXPRESS 


April 28, 1954 
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HE co-option of Mr. Harold Wilson as a member of 

the Labour Shadow Cabinet makes that body look still 

more like a shadow and less like a Cabinet. It is true 

that the rules of the game required that Mr. Wilson 
should be invited to fill the post, and it is true that Mr. Wilson’s 
delay in accepting the invitation suggests an uncertainty on the 
Bevanite side at least as great as that on Mr. Attlee’s, but for 
the country the upshot is clear enough. It means that the 
kadership of the Labour Party, although rid once again of 
Mr. Bevan, is as hag-ridden as ever by Bevanism and no more 
able than it has been in the past to make any decisive move 
in reply to his indiscretions. 

In his letter of acceptance Mr. Wilson opened emphatically 
with a statement of his “ entire agreement, as the party knows, 
with Aneurin Bevan.” He thus himself made it clear that 
be is Mr. Bevan’s lieutenant. He has indeed hardly been in 
this sphere long enough to have a truly independent position. 
The rules of the game have thus promoted a politician who 
is little more than a version of Mr. Bevan, who, lacking Mr. 
Bevan’s fire, is more likely to stay put than Mr. Bevan himself. 
The fact is that the general public is becoming deeply 
suspicious about the “rules of the game” as it is played by 
the Labour Party, for it has become clear that the rules favour 
Bevanism. This is because they have as almost their main 
object the avoidance of a betrayal of the Party by the Right 
suchas occurred in 1931, and are almost powerless against 
betrayal by the Left. The Labour Party is haunted by the 
ghosts of old fears, and Mr. Bevan knows how to make these 
ghosts speak for him. 

It is indeed one of Mr. Bevan’s abilities that he can allow 
lieutenants or ghosts to speak for him effectively. Even silence 
has been made to do the trick before now. This will not 
diminish the need for action. But there is no doubt that, if 
Mr. Herbert Morrison decides to follow up the attack on Mr. 
Bevan which he opened in the latest issue of Socialist Com- 
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BEVANISM STILL THERE 


mentary he will have to face a genuine panic as the ghosts 
walk again, and a less genuine how! of “Dirty! ” from those 
who shelter behind the rules. 

Until we hear the howl, we may be sure that nothing is being 
done to hurt Mr. Bevan. He will not be provoked by such 
gestures as the sacking of the three Party Whips who voted 
for the amendment to the Atomic Energy Authority Bill giving 
Parliament a veto over the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb, 
It is an illustration of the way in which the rules of the game 
work for Bevanism that the hydrogen bomb is a “ conscience ” 
issue such as the Labour Party regards with peculiar tender- 
ness, but for Whips actually to vote against the Party decision 
was altogether too outrageous. But anyone who believes 
he heard the noise of Mr. Attlee’s teeth snapping—a noise 
which, when it occurs, is quite unmistakable—will still have 
to wait, in growing uneasiness. 


Europe and the Saar 


Beside the monstrous chaos that threatens the Government 
of France, the question of the Saar may seem insignificant. 
But, in European terms, the visit of Professor Hallstein to 
Paris on Monday to seek a basis on which Dr. Adenauer and 
M. Bidault can again discuss the Saar is a matter of some 
importance. A settlement for the Saar is the third of the 
conditions laid down by the French Assembly last Autumn 
before it would consider ratifying the European Army treaty. 
Furthermore, in an emotional if not in a formal sense, the 
Saar question is a powerful factor in the fate of the whole 
European movement, partly because the Saar is the main out- 
standing issue between Germany and France, a symbol of their 
mutual distrust; partly because the form of settlement envisaged 
was to provide the first example of “Europe ” in action. It is, 
therefore, melancholy to report that a solution for the Saar is 
not in sight. On one level, there are the differences on which 
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Dr. Adenauer and M. Bidault found it impossible to progress 
at their last meeting in March. On the political side, the two 
statesmen had agreed in principle to something like the Council 
of Europe (van Naters) Plan for Europeanisation. They had 
failed to agree on the economic side, since France refused to 
contemplate even a progressive loosening of the economic 
union between the Saar and France, while Dr. Adenauer (and 
Mr. van Naters) envisaged a slowly widening market for 
Germany. On another level, there is the fact, underlined by 
last week’s agitated debate in the Bundestag thai there is no 
unanimous support in Germany (or for that matter, in Dr. 
Adenauer’s coalition) for even this degree of concession to the 
French. Europeanisation involves abandoning Germany’s legal 
claims on the Saar, reaffirmed by the Bundestag only last July. 
Dr. Adenauer counts this a small loss against the great gain of 
integrating Germany into Western Europe. But the less the 
French look like agreeing to that integration, the more difficult 
it will be for him to maintain his point. 


McCarthy at Large 


The case of the Army v. McCarthy has now shocked the 
liberal conscience of America into a noticeabie degree of 
activity. This fact may even have been responsible for the 
unusual modesty with which the Senator has sought to argue 
that he is not fighting the US Army per se, but only a few 
individuals in it who are soft or crooked or pinx. But it is 
important to remember that the liberal conscience of America 
was shocked already. It has now with the aid of Mr. Ed. 
Murrow and Mr. Walter Lippmann become rather more vocal 
and may have gained a few million more converts (as a recent 
popularity poll suggests), but by itself, it cannot get rid of a 
United States senator; and the only way of preventing this 
particular senator from terrorising the Administration is to 
remove him from the position of privilege wh.ch he is at 
present abusing. So it is not the liberals but the Republicans 
who must do it; and above all, the chief Republican, the man 
who is President of the United States. Only when Mr, Eisen- 
hower decides that the constitutional powers of the Executive 
have been usurped long enough, only when the Republican 
party decides that McCarthy would be a rotten plank in any- 
body’s platform, can the Senator be stopped. Yet the President 
has so far declined to discuss the case at all, while 
Mr. Stevens, who admittedly has now been interrogated under 
television lamps for nine days, has hardly looked like a 
Republican who knows what to do about McCarthy. Mr. 
Stevens makes a bad witness and, in all probability, he has 
not made a good Secretary of the Army; but he has right on 
his side and he could prove it more easily if his President and 
his party showed articulate signs of being behind him. 


The Pound in Europe 


After the meeting of the European Payments Union in Paris 
this week, Mr. Butler is to pay a ‘courtesy visit” to Bonn. 


And very appropriately too. The Union, which provides a 
clearing house and a source of credit to the countries of 
Western Europe, has to be renewed at the end of every June. 
So far, it has been renewed without much question. But this 
time, there are two questions, Is sterling, and after sterling 
the Deutschmark to become convertible, and the Union's 
function to come to an end? If sterling is not immediately 
becoming convertible and the Union is to continue, what is to 
be done about the present position in which Germany, Belgium 
and Switzerland are persistent creditors ? Discussions in Paris 
seem to be concentrating on the second question. Germany, 
which has an accumulated credit of £340 million, has sug- 
gested that the Union be renewed on condition that creditors 
should in future be paid to a greater extent in gold, and should 
have to extend less credit. Britain, which has a cumulative 
debt of £185 million (dating from 1951-2; currently she has 
been slightly in surplus), has refused this on the ground that 
it would restrict trade and has suggested a liquidation of the 
Union's outstanding debts, partly by an immediate gold pay- 
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ment, partly by a funding arrangement. But this offer is my 
conditional on the creditors adopting measures (such as mop 
liberal import policies, and the reduction of export Subsiciey 
to reduce their disposition to pile up credit. The Negoti 
tions may yet come to a formally satisfactory conclusion, By. 
Britain is afraid that, even so, they will not have ¢ 
Germany's tendency to be a European creditor. And coq, 
tinental Europe (other than Germany) is afraid that, evep 
Britain is still planning a quick get-away into real convert 
bility, which would end the present, cosy substitute, 


Access to Tibet 


Contacts, in whatever sphere, between India and Chig 
have in the past been remarkably few. Last week came, 
reminder that this state of affairs is unlikely to endure fy 
ever; their respective Governments signed an eight-year agrp. 
ment whose main consequence is the unsealing of the Tibety 
frontier. Three- years ago Tibet, with a pistol at her hey 
had no option but to accept Chinese control of her exter 
affairs, and this is the first international agreement whid 
Peking has negotiated on behalf of her protégés in Ung. 
It re-opens Tibet to Indian traders and pilgrims; provides fy 
the establishment of Chinese trading agencies in New Debhj 
Calcutta and Kelimpong; and envisages the withdrawal during 
this year of the small military detachments stationed by Indy 
at Yatung and Gyantse. Their quarters, together with ty 
telephone and telegraph equipment at these places (which 
though remote, have the importance of key-holes in a dog) 
will be taken over at a reasonable price by the Chinese. Indy 
will maintain trade agencies at both places, and also at Gartok, 
The agencies of both countries will enjoy diplomatic privileges, 
including immunity for couriers and mail-bags and the right 
to use secret ciphers. Her commercial and—perhaps even more 
—her religious connections with Tibet have a certain signifi 
cance for India, but it looks at this stage as if the Chines 
had got the best of this bargain. They have given back tp 
India facilities which she formerly enjoyed as a matter of 
course and which Chinese military aggression three years ago 
was directly responsible for denying her; and in return they 
have gained a number of vantage-points which—whether from 
a commercial, a political or a strategic point of view, or from 
all three—are almost certain to come in useful one day. 


Buy your own House 


The excellent scheme announced by Mr. Macmillan in te 
House on Tuesday whereby a £2,000 house may now be bought 
for £100 or £200 down (according to age) is intended to pe 
form two functions. The first is to cut the burden of housig 
subsidies; the second is to find some way of employing smu 
savings usefully in the economy, and attractively for thet 
owners. Buy your own house, says Mr. Macmillan; it wil 
in the nature of things, cost a bit more per week than rentig 
one (though under the new scheme, a £2,000 house will not cos 
more than £3 per week including the repayment of the loan) bu 
there are many families who are prepared to save on the pods 
in such a cause. The main obstacle to buying your house has 
in the past been the need to find at least 30 per cent. of the 
capital sum at the outset. Now, normal building society loams 
of 70 per cent. will be increased to 90 per cent. for any hous 
valued up to £2,500, and 95 per cent. for houses built sine 
1918 valued up to £2,000; two-thirds of the difference 
between the old and the new maxima will be guaranteed by 
the local authorities and the Ministry of Housing in equd 
proportions; the other third, by the building societies. 
result, it is hoped, will be a gradual shift from renting to fre 
holding in the population of this country. The idea is m0 
new. Successive acts since the war have encouraged | 
authorities to make grants for the purchase of “sma 
dwellings; ” but the authorities have been sparing with thet 
patronage, and the small dwellings have been scarce. 
present scheme is a great improvement since it does not put all 
direct additional charges on the authorities. But the spenditg 
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The Government’s Television Bill has now moved into the 
committee stage and encountered a few of the one hundred and 
twenty-odd amendments lying in wait for it. Judging from the 
opening stage of the debate alone it seems clear that a guillotine 
motion will have to be applied if the Bill is ever to be dragged 
out of committee. The supporters of monopoly, having 
already succeeded in forcing the Government into considerable 
concessions, would now like to see the controversy stretched 















Ching out to the last syllable of recorded time. But they should not, 
‘ame y Mby the sheer tedium of their arguments, be allowed to obscure 
Ie fy M the real issue. The Government must at every stage remember 






the one and only genuine justification of its policy—the need 
to break the BBC’s monopoly and provide the public with a 
genuine alternative. Those critics who were extravagantly 
disturbed at first, because they feared that the loosening of the 
apron strings between viewers and the BBC would automati- 
cally result in debasement and degradation, have already been 
met by the Government. The new authority is to have 
£750,000 a year from the Exchequer, so that it will not be 
entirely dependent upon advertisers. There are safeguards 
enough, and more than enough, to ensure that the programmes 
will be no less respectable than those of the BBC. (They could 
only with the greatest ingenuity be worse than many of the 
BBC’s so-called “ light ” entertainments, and in this field they 
may very well do something to elevate public taste rather than 
debase it.) The public is now in favour of an alternative 
service. The Opposition should recognise the inevitable and 
refrain from making themselves ridiculous with ever more 
fatuous arguments. And the Government for its part should 
summon up its moral courage and refuse to accept any more 
suggestions designed to complicate and muddle still further a 
Bill which is already quite complicated enough. 


















Jamaicans in Britain 


The increase in immigration into England from the West 
Indies has only recently been in the news, but for some time 
now the sight of numbers of these immigrants has been an 
increasingly familiar one in certain parts of London. In the 
dingy snack-bars and pin-table saloons of the Charing Cross 
Road, around King’s Cross and Paddington, in Stepney and 
Shoreditch there is ample evidence that this country has rather 
unexpectedly become the promised land for adventurous youth 
from the Caribbean. The present level of immigration is about 
two thousand a year, but this year that figure has already been 
reached by the beginning of May. Of course, it is quite under- 
standable that the flow should increase: in Jamaica, for 
example, there is much unemployment and traditional outlets 
to other Caribbean countries have recently been closed by a 
progressive tightening of immigration laws. It is, therefore, 
perfectly natural that Jamaicans should come to Britain where 
there is a shortage of labour, where the standard of living is 
higher than at home and where the only requirement to enter 
the country is a valid passport. And this development should 
prima facie be welcomed. A recent survey carried out in 
Stepney gives little ground for the belief that many of these 
immigrants live on public assistance or take to a life of crime. 
They can be useful members of the community and should be 
regarded as such. However, it is just for that reason that the 
arrangements for the control of West Indian immigration are 
unsatisfactory. A West Indian arriving in this country will 
find little help in orientating himself in a terribly strange world. 
For a job he must go to the Labour Exchange, for housing he 
must take his chance: in both fields he is at a disadvantage. 
Something to remedy this situation has been done by various 
Voluntary bodies, but surely it is time that such responsible 
work was placed on a less haphazard basis. Something could 
be done by the Colonial Office and the Colonial governments 
Concerned to ensure that more migrants have jobs and accom- 
Modation before they arrive here. 
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habits of the British population are extremely resistant to 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS really should have been a week marked by the 

steady application of Government policies, and so it 

may turn out to have been—though not, perhaps, for 
the reasons which Government supporters might have forecast. 
Politically, the excitements have mainly occurred off-stage and 
in the Labour fold. It has been a week of Socialist counter- 
revolution with Mr. Herbert Morrison hurling such forces as 
he can command against Mr. Bevan, and a general attempt 
to stiffen discipline among Labour Members. In the House, 
Mr. Morrison has been bland and sunny, particularly on 
Tuesday when he opened Labour’s attack on the Television 
Bill in committee. But it was on Tuesday, too, that he opened 
an attack on Mr. Bevan in “ Socialist Commentary ” fierce 
enough to make the more devoted Bevanites mutter: “ That 
one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


1954 


* * * 


The Government has been plugging away. Mr. Butler got 
the second reading of his Finance Bill on Monday without a 
division, according to custom, and he reported gleefully 
another rise in the gold and dollar reserves, another increase 
in production, another drop in unemployment. These are the 
pillars which support his Bill—an architectural feature much 
admired by the Tories. Mr. Butler was buoyant and the 
benches behind him were well filled to hear him wind up the 
debate: less than forty Labour Members bothered to come 
into the chamber for the Chancellor’s speech. On Tuesday, the 
Government’s housing policy was pushed forward a little. In 
the Commons, Mr. Macmillan announced his scheme for 
easier house purchase; and in the Lords, the Lord Chancellor 
promised an additional safeguard for tenants when he moved 
the second reading of the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill. 
Lord Silkin gave the Government credit for having tried to 
work out a scheme that would be an incentive to landlords to 
undertake repairs but prophesied that it would be ineffective. 
In one respect a loyal Tory rather overdid the steady applica- 
tion of Government policy——the introduction of a more varied 
diet. Sir Robert Perkins tried to foist Maupygernon on the 
Kitchen Committee, which would have none of it. 

* * * 


Labour’s convulsions are endless. Last week, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, a Bevanite, filled the vacancy on the committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party caused by Mr. Bevan’s resignation. 
This week three Labour Whips were asked to resign by their 
Chief because they had voted against the advice of the party 
committee. (The sin had been committed in the previous week 
when Mr. Bevan, as a back-bencher, had urged all brave hearts 
to vote.) One of the offending Whips publicly admitted his 
error and offered his resignation: he will almost certainly be 
reinstated. The other two did not: they have been replaced. 
The sinner who repented, Mr. John Taylor, declared: “ The 
principle involved is whether a Whip should on any occasion, 
no matter how strongly he feels, depart from a decision reached 
by those to whom his colleagues have given the responsibility 
and authority to make decisions. I agree that he should not.” 
This doctrine will be warmly endorsed by all Chief Whips, 
but there is another question to be asked: at what point should 
conscientious objection to a party decision lead an officer of 
the party to resign his post ? The two non-conforming Whips 
(Mr. Kenneth Robinson and Mr. Charles Royle) never resigned 
their offices: they were sacked. How they could have expected 
to remain Whips while voting against the orders of their Chief 
is a mystery. The simple course would have been to have 
resigned first and voted afterwards. The confusion evident in 
this episode is only one more sign of the difficulties in which 
Labour is now bogged, and a reason why the steady application 
of Government policies may after all turn out to have been 
the main event of the week. J. F. B. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I1id.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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ASIA FOR THE COMMUNISTS ? 


given to the Geneva Conference so far has come not from 

the British, Chinese, American or Russian representatives, 
but from Mr. Lester Pearson of Canada and Mr. R. G. Casey 
of Australia. In fact, the leading Powers at Geneva are not 
leading. They are hesitating, getting at cross purposes with 
each other, intriguing and stalling. It is left to Mr. Pearson 
to say that “ Asia for the Asians is not the same as—indeed 
is the opposite of—Asia for the Cominform.” It was Mr. 
Casey who translated that general statement into a guide to 
action for the Western Powers. “We want no more than for 
the free countries to be left alone to pursue the way of life 
that they want. We are not out to force our democratic way 
of life on others—nor will we abide efforts to force the Com- 
munist way of life on any of our number.” The complications 
of the situation in Indo-China are formidable, and they have 
grown very much worse in the past week, but basically the 
situation is as simple as that. There is a threat to impose 
Communism on Indo-China by armed force. That is a threat 
which the non-Communist powers must resist. 

That may sound like a platitudinous over-simplification. 
Indeed, it is an over-simplification—as any such general state- 
ment must be. It can be qualified endlessly. But none of the 
qualifications, which are being produced in shoals by all con- 
cerned, is likely to alter that basic situation. Chinese and 
Russian Communists can deny that they are backing Ho Chi- 
minh and hoping to profit by any success he may score. The 
application of the word “ Communist ” to Ho Chi-minh him- 
self may be qualified. French rule in Indo-China may be called 
“colonial” and condemned outright. It may be argued that 
Viet-minh is itself only one instance of a general revolutionary 
uprising of the Asian peoples. The fact will still remain that 
Ho Chi-minh is out to capture the whole of Indo-China and 
that international Communism is out to capture Ho Chi-minh. 

If that had been held firmly in mind by the United States, 
Britain and France, the first week at Geneva would not have 
been such an appalling mess; and the chances of a peaceful 
settlement in South-East Asia would not have receded as far 
as they undoubtedly have since it was revealed that the Western 
Powers had failed completely to find any sort of concerted 
policy in the face of Communist expansion south from China. 
Now they find themselves divided, and, for the time being 
at any rate, completely at the mercy of the Communist powers, 
who have only to decide whether to increase the expansionist 
pressure at once, or to delay the next move in the hope that 
the divisions among the Western Powers will grow worse as 
time goes on. It is a frightening situation. The talk of a South- 
East Asian security organisation on the same lines as NATO 
and of military support for any settlement of Indo-China that 
may be made at Geneva cannot make much difference in the 
immediate future. Even those who have always looked forward 
to the Geneva Conference with misgivings—and the Spectator 
was among them—did not think it would begin as badly 
as this. 

What we must now hope for is a closing of the Western 
ranks and a new determination to prevent the situation in 
Indo-China from going by default. But it.is already rather 
late for that. The injunction to “ wait for Geneva” which 
was always a fatuous slogan has been transformed into the 
injunction to “ wait and see what Geneva brings forth.” But 


T’ is a_grim sign of the times that the only clear guidance 


the Western Powers have nothing to gain by mere waiting. 
The longer they wait the more difficult they will find it to 
extract themselves from the diplomatic and strategic entangle- 
ments that are being woven around them. There would only 
have been a case for mere waiting if Britain, France and the 


United States had found themselves completely at one, with. 


a positive policy to present to the Russians, Chinese and Vig, 
minh representatives, and with a reasonable assurance 
that policy could be pressed home with growing support from 
the rest of the world. It is now as plain as a pikestaff tha 
they never had anything of the kind, and that the worsepj 
of the military situation at Dien Bien Phu, which to a unin 
group of Powers would have been an inconvenient but not g 
decisive factor, is becoming, to a divided group, a serioy 
menace to the whole position in Indo-China and beyond 

This is certainly not the time for recriminations. Mistake 
have been made, and the first necessity is to correct them. Thy 
fact that Dien Bien Phu was not the right place to make, 
stand, and that General Navarre seems to have miscalculated 
completely the Viet-minh power of attack, does not alter thy 
fact that Communist aggression must still be resisted. “Thy 
fact that Britain and the United States seem to have decided 
not to attempt the virtually impossible—the relief of Dien Bieg 
Phu—does not mean that they should refuse to attempt th 
possible—the effective defence of large remaining areas of 
Indo-China. There is no point in arguing whether the req 
trouble was President Eisenhower's failure to support the strong 
statements of Mr. Dulles about American intervention in Indo 
China, or the failure of Congress to approve of those state 
ments or action based on them, or the failure of the British 
Government to support the United States Government. In any 
case, we still do not know the full history of the breakdown. But 
it does not matter. The only question is—what is the right 
course for the Western Powers? And the only sensible answeg 
is—the course which will put the united strength of thos 
powers across the path of further Communist encroachment 
in South-East Asia. 

It is at this point that the apostles of doom, and in pat 
ticular Mr. Aneurin Bevan, come on the scene. They argue 
that it is dangerous (some of them even argue that it is immoral 
to try to stop Communist expansion. They say that to attempt 
anything of the kind would be to start a third world war. The 
only answer is in terms of home truths. There is no evidence 
that either the Communist or the non-Communist powers want 
a third world war at this time. One Communist protestation 
which may be believed is the protestation of a desire to avoid 
a major war. Western policy for some years has rested on 
that belief. In its absence such potentially explosive measures 
as the Berlin air lift, the defence of Greece and the Korean wat 
could never have been undertaken. 

It is because the belief still stands that talk of a world wat 
arising out of a resistance to Communist:aggression in Indo 
China is loose talk. What is more it is the kind of loose talk 
that plays straight into the hands of the aggressors. On this 
basis they can get away with anything, until the day comes 
when the Western Powers decide that no further aggression can 
be tolerated, as they surely will if they are driven far enough- 
as surely as they did in September, 1939. Has that lesson 
been forgotten already ? Are we to go through the same fatal 
succession of retreats before, too late, we stand firm? Is 
there to be an Asian equivalent of the Rhineland, Austria, 
Munich, Poland, before the free world sees what is happening 
to it? At this moment it would be possible to draw the line- 
a line round the defensible parts of Indo-China. If it is not 
drawn, if the free world does not make a stand, then it wil 
become progressively more difficult to draw any line anywhere. 

Such a course is obviously full of difficulties. Neither the 
people of Indo-China, nor the Emperor Bao Dai, nor the 
French, nor, for that matter the British and Americans, watt 
to see a partition of Indo-China corresponding to the partition 
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of Korea. There would possibly be protests from most of the 
five Asian Governments whose Prime Ministers met in 
Colombo last w eek. But no practical alternative arrangement 
has been forthcoming from any of these quarters. The tangle 
Eisenhower Administration has got itself, 
sir Winston Churchill’s refusal to take any positive line before 
the results of the Geneva conference are known, the near- 
all these stand in the way of concerted 
But there is not one difficulty that 


into which the 


despair of the French 
Western action now. 


EING myself a restless sort of person, I find it hard to 
withhold sympathy from people who move about in a 
spasmodic and often rather aimless way; but I cannot 
help wondering w hether Mr. Dulles’s boot-and-saddle technique 
is a hall-mark of true statesmanship. In mid-April he flew 
from America to London (where he spent two days), to Paris 
(where he spent one day), back to Washington, and on to 
Augusta to see the President. A week later he again crossed 
the Atlantic to Geneva, and on Monday returned home via 
Italy, where for two and a half hours he had what the com- 
muniqué described as a “ cordial conversation ” with the Italian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister; problems of (believe 
it or not) reciprocal interest were discussed at this meeting, 
which had as its object the promotion of international 
co-operation. Mr. Dulles obviously had to attend the Geneva 
Conference, though it is not entirely clear—-to me at any rate 
why he had to leave at half-1ime, when the delegates showed 
signs of getting down to business. But were those other 
journeys really necessary? If. on the eve of Geneva, Mr. 
ulles had something important to say to the French and 
British Governments, surely he could have said it through 
the American Ambassadors in Paris and London? And 
would those two and a half hours of cordial conversation in 
Italy have produced a less jejune communiqué if Mrs. Luce 
(who was flown from Rome, via Geneva, to take part in them) 
had represented the American viewpoint. The air of decorous 
urgency with which Mr, Dulles hurtles to and fro cannot wholly 
dispel the suspicion that he is addicted to what the Army 
calls swanning 


Smear 

I don’t think I have ever read a more ghastly book than 
Gone With The Windsors, of which its American publishers 
say “Occasionally a book is written with such’ skill, such 
powerful conviction, that, however controversial its content 
may be, it must be read.” It is the work of Mr. Hes Brody, 
who came to America from Hungary, has written two books 
on gastronomy, and wears in his photograph what looks 
suspiciously like an Old Etonian tie. It is supposed to be a 
riposte to A King’s Story, and consists of 300 pages of 
innuendo in which the Duke and Duchess of Windsor are 
alternatively denigrated and ridiculed with jaunty yet unciuous 
malice. It is documented chiefly with quotations from the less 
reputable American gossip-writers, it bristles with inaccuracies, 
and Mr. Brody’s bumptious and insinuating style, laced un- 
convincingly with righteous indignation, has a peculiar horror 
Strongly recommended as an emetic. 


Doctored Criticism 

At its meeting on Tuesday the Press Council dealt with the 
case of Gunn v. Hopkinson. Mr. Herbert Gunn, the editor of 
the Daily Sketch, invited Mr. Tom Hopkinson to write for his 
Paper a signed review of a film. Mr. Hopkinson did not 
think a great deal of the film, and said so. He was asked to 
modify his criticisms of it; they were fairly mild criticism, but he 
agreed to one alteration. Next morning the Daily Sketch pub- 
lished, under Mr. Hopkinson’s name, a drastically altered and 
txpanded version of the review expressing opinions much more 
favourable to the film than those held by Mr. Hopkinson. 
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determination cannot overcome—and overcome quickly. The 
rot must be stopped. The Russian and Chinese Governments 
are most unlikely to stop it, even if, as is barely conceivable, 
they decide not to follow up immediately the undoubted 
advantage that Western ineptitude has given them at Geneva. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Communist expan- 
sionism has ceased. On the contrary there is every sign that 
it will grow with what it feeds on. And at the moment it is 
feeding on South East Asia 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


For this Mr. Gunn (who said he had intended to have Mr. 
Hopkinson’s name removed from the article, but that owing 
to a misunderstanding this had not been done) eventually 
offered a private apology. The Press Council deplored Mr. 
Gunn’s actions in this matter and felt that a full apology 
should have been published in the Daily Sketch. Most people 
will probably agree that this was the least they could have 
done: I suspect that it was also the most. The General Council 
of the Press (to give it its full title) is not a privileged body. 
It can deplore, it can deprecate, it can view with concern; 
but it is not a body—like, for instance, the Jockey Club 
with wide disciplinary powers, and I imagine that there is 
no reason in law why, if it did not take great care over the word- 
ing of its resolutions, it could not be sued for libel by persons 
censured in them. It seems to have acted very properly on 
Tuesday. 


A Parish Anatomized 


“Can you” (ran the twentieth of twenty-three questions 
circulated one hundred years ago by Bishop Wilberforce to the 
clergy of Oxfordshire) “mention anything which specially 
impedes your own ministry or the welfare of the Church 
around you?” “I can, but not a remedy.” darkly replied the 
Rector of Bletchingdon. Many of his colleagues either said 
“ No” or did not answer this question at all. Those who did 
mostly cited drink, Dissent, or the lack of schools as the 
principal impediments; one or two mentioned Mormonism, 
and only the Vicar of Nettlebed had the courage to put his 
troubles down to “the smallness of my income.” The most 


full-blooded diagnosis came from the Rev. Richard Meux 
Benson, at Cowley. The chief impedimenis, he wrote, “* seem 


to me to be: 1. Want of heartiness in any religious purpose, 
in many cases amounting to positive infidelity. 2. Strongly 
rooted prejudices in the better class of Church people. 3. 
unusual ignorance pervading all classes. 4. Pride and dress in 
the upper class. 5. Lawlessness and self-willed idleness in the 
lower. 6. Selfishness in all and niggardliness especially in the 
upper. 7. Loose habits produced by the university cricket 
grounds, etc. 8. Immorality connected with the university. 9. 
Immorality arising from want of proper cottage-room. 10. 
Low loitering sports arising from ignorance A rural 
police * (concluded this much-harassed man, who one would 
like to believe was educated at Cambridge) “ is greatly needed.” 


How Not To Take An Opportunity 
Undated, grubby and perforated with pin-holes where it had 
been attached to a succession of files, the letier—printed in 
imitation typescript and signed with the printed facsimile of a 
civil servant’s signature—ends “ The Army Council take this 
opportunity of conveying to you their appreciation of your 
long and faithful service and their hope that all good fortune 
will be with you in the future.” It reached my friend, Sergeant- 
Major B , fourteen months after he had retired from the 
Army, in which he served for twenty-two years; and the Army 
Council, their eyes misty with gratitude, had abbreviated the 
name of his regiment in an incorrect manner which is par- 
ticularly abhorrent to its members. If the War Office cannot 
do this sort of thing better, it would be wise not to do it at all. 
STRIX 
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Scientists in Politics 
By STEPHEN TOULMIN 


HE suspension of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer has 
re-started a number of old arguments about the scientist’s 
place in politics and government. Since 1945 the man 
in the street has seen enough scientists in the headlines, enough 
cases of treachery proved (Fuchs) or strongly suspected (Ponte- 
corvo) and enough Joliot-Curies acting as willing apologists 


for the Russians, to create reasonable doubts: is there perhaps -. 


something necessarily unreliable about scientists? Quite apart 
from the details of the Oppenheimer case, these doubts must 
be taken seriously. The old but harmless stereotype of the 
scientist as an ‘ absent-minded professor’ did not survive the 
war. There is a danger of its being superseded by a new 
myth, infinitely more harmful, of the scientist as an adminis- 
trative incompetent, politically immature and ‘soft’ to Com- 
munism, even if not actually treacherous. It is worth asking 
therefore: Is the intervention of scientists in politics a good 
thing ? Are they qualified to play a leading part in govern- 
ment or lay down the law about issues of the day? Or does 
their background and training—as the new myth has it—unfit 
them for any large role in practical affairs ? 

There are three different weaknesses which scientists are 
alleged to be prone to, and these need to be distinguished. 
In order of severity, they are: administrative incompetence— 
scientists, it is said, lack the qualities needed for positions of 
serious responsibility; political immaturity—their political views 
tend to be uninformed and naive, when not actually Com- 
munist; and finally, corruptibility—they are readier than most 
of us, on the extreme view, to serve as spies for the Russians. 
On all these charges scientists as a class deserve a clear 
acquittal; there is, however, just a grain of truth in one of 
them to salt the mixture, and explain the new myth. 

The charge of treacherousness is easily disposed of: those 
who are not exposed to temptation are too ready to throw 
stones at those who are, even when they resist it. When 
information about secret atomic research is of capital value, 
governments will naturally order their intelligence services to 
concentrate on its acquisition. If the Russians have had some 
successes, scientists in general are hardly to blame: what 
evidence there is suggests that, despite the abnormal pressures 
they have been open to, most of them have reacted with 
complete discretion. If information about hairdressing or 
journalism were equally secret and important, one may ask, 
would barbers or newspaper editors as a class be any better 
at holding their tongues ? 

But however loyal they may be, do not scientists as a class 
lack judgement and prove incompetent in positions requiring 
administrative ability? The answer is again: compare like 
with like. One must not expect the average research scientist, 
taken from the laboratory and put in a position of respon- 
sibility, to show the flair of (say) Sir Oliver Franks. Nothing 
about a scientist’s training or temperament makes him neces- 
sarily better in this respect than other men of comparable 
intelligence, or specially worse. The average scientist must 
be measured against the average arts graduate, and the excep- 
tional against the exceptional—such as Dr. Fleck, the research 
chemist at ICI, who has ended up as chairman of the whole 
organisation. At the research station where I worked during 
the War, the divisional leaders provided a fair range of 
administrative skills: we had our local Beaverbrook to balance 
his more sedate colleagues. All being men of professional 
intelligence, they would have made a strong board of directors. 
What they lacked was not competence but inclination; they 
cared too much for their research to want to take on more 
administration than they could help. 

Two of the three charges, then, scarcely bear examination. 
The important one, which cannot be refuted in an unqualified 
way, is the last: that of political naiveté. Again, of course, 
one must hesitate about generalising: for every Franks there 
is a Fleck, for every Bernal a Cherwell. Some scientists may 
be politically immature, and not have learned that in politics 
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ideals must be joined to a sense of what is possible; by: qu uc! 
is true also of the population at large. There are jn 4 y! 
scientists of every shade of political opinion, though the fell 00 {! 
travellers among them have as always the most penetrajgit place 





voices: a few of them indeed are not so much immatur am that 









over-ripe. Still, there remains in the charge a grain of tage lve! 
which it is important to sift out and see for what it jg Wy Chal 
speak at first hand: in the generation of young mathematiciga shiP- 
and physicists with whom I trained and worked, there yaa SPC! 
certamly a strong tendency towards impractical idealism apm it 





a faith in planning, and so a higher proportion of lefty; 
Labour sympathisers than in the country as a whole. Ay 
this, I believe, did have something to do with our professiong] 
habits of mind. . 
What the connection was it is not easy to say, but let mg 
try. Scientists who have held Cabinet rank (such as Long 
Cherwell) have acquired their political experience elsew 
than at the laboratory bench. Seen from inside the labora 
political problems tend to look tidier than they are in 
In our political arguments the things which used to a 
to us (I use the first person deliberately) were high moral tog 
and a display of reasonableness: false premisses we were moy 
liable to overlook. Being serious young men, we applaudej 
worthy principles, but we were somewhat weak on the facy 
of the actual situation. Was this because, being scientists, yy 
were not as well informed as people with wide connectiog 
and more general interests? Whatever the explanation, oy 
attitude to politics was too theoretical: only in a few did thiy 
lead to Communism, but many of us were unable to face thy 
complications and hindrances which make doing good y 
political means so ticklish, and blundering so easy. 
To use the cant term, we were ‘intellectuals,’ and oy 
tendencies in politics were the corresponding ones. No doubt 
this represented a failure of our intellects, as so many ‘ logical 
conclusions ’ do a failure of logic. But it is hard to imaging 
engineers, for instance, showing the same tendencies 9 
markedly. The research scientist is accustomed in the labors 
tory to dealing with situations which have been artificially 
simplified, and with apparatus arranged to his liking, about 
which he can argue confidently and simply. In his work,4 
selective attitude towards the facts is justified, indeed, indip 
pensable. He is not like the engineer, who must take his 
problems as he finds them, and for whom the facts of th 
situation are brute facts: the scientist can manipulate, a 
and tidy up his objects of study before he sets down 0 wal 
Approaching politics with these habits of mind, we ended 
where might have been expected. In the world as we liked 
to imagine it, our admirable principles were applicable with 
out ambiguity: they led at once to policies which only a knave 
or a fool could oppose. (It followed that Conservatives wer 
of two kinds.) Unfortunately this world was a Bevanite fantasy, 
If we were politically ‘soft,’ then, it was primarily 
Bevanism, not to Communism. At first sight, of course, tht 
attraction of Bevanism for dons and scientists is mysterious} 
a politician who is led so much by his emotions does not look 
a natural leader for a group of intellectuals, who have all to 
many and too theoretical reasons for the policies they advo 
cate. Perhaps the bond that unites them is this habit of over 
simplifying, of thinking about politics in terms of a fantasy-world, 
This political immaturity, to which some _ theoretically: 
minded young scientists are subject, should not be made tod 
much of. It never affected more than a proportion of us. 4 
may have been a passing phase. In any case, it is not a weak 
ness peculiar to scientists or an essential consequence of theit 
calling. It is a political weakness shared with all who have 
thought more than they have acted. Recognise this, and the 
treachery and defection of Fuchs and Pontecorvo fall into theif 
proper place. Their being scientists was not what gave sud 
men the inclination to serve the Russians: what it gave them 
was the opportunity to do so. 
One last point: if scientists, especially left-wing scientist 
talk dogmatically about public affairs and get an undue beat 
ing, this is mainly the fault of the public. Scientists are ent 
to political opinions and to freedom of political activity # 
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much as anyone else- and to one vote apiece. If other people 

y more attention to their political views than these deserve 
on their merits, the scientists are not to blame. The proper 

ace of scientists in politics—as scientists—will always be 
“that of expert advisers. This remains true even at the highest 
Jevels: Professor Lord Cherwell can never have thought his 
Chair of Physics entitled him to grudge Churchill the Premier- 
ship. It is for their hearers to judge when they are no longer 

eaking as expert advisers, and have stepped across the line 
jnto the field of political opinion. 


s 
Protestants and Parties 
y JACK WHITE Dublin 
HE visitor arriving unbriefed in Dublin at the moment 
would find himself in the midst of a somewhat puzzling 
eruption of the national spirit. He would find fairy- 
hts on the trees in O’Connell Street; he would find a bank 
of flowers with a gigantic candle in its midst, like a. very 
ornate birthday cake, in front of the Mansion House; he would 
find the lamp-posts strung with Chinese lanterns and hung 
with shields bearing the arms of Irish cities (conspicuously 
cluding Belfast and Derry). He would find also, slapped 
and there on vacant walls. “ Vote Fianna Fail, Browne 
d MacEntee,” or “ Vote | and 2, Costello and O'Donovan, 
ine Gael.” 
Still unbriefed, the visitor might fall into the error of regard- 
g all these manifestations as part of the Irish eiectoral 
echnique. In fact, the shields, the candle, the flowers and 
the fairy-lights are the autward signs of An Tostal, Ireland's 
tourisi festival. which runs this year for the three weeks follow- 
ing Easter. Through the midst of this happy picture of Ireland 
at Home, as the posters indicate, the Government has decided 
jo drive a general election campaign. 
There are some who think that this timing is evidence of 


- inability of politicians to attach importance to anything 


ut their own affairs. If so, they are being handsomely re- 
warded; for never did electors contemplate election campaign 
With a more massive indifference. It is, in truth, a little 
difficult to get excited about a choice beiween the return of 
We Valera, bringing all his old henchmen with him, and a 
coalition or minority government established by bargaining 
pnd headed by the unpredictable Costello. 

For nobody will the choice be more difficult than for the 
mall Protestant community in the Republic. Recent corre- 
spondence in the /rish Times suggests that some Protestants, 
at least. feel that it is now necessary for them to think of 
themselves as a minority group and to put their support 
firmly behind the party which they consider the most likely 
fo defend their interests. 

Feelings like this are, of course, not surprising in some 
ways. The total population of the 26 counties is almost three 
millions, of which the Protestants make up rather less than 
6 per cent.: and of this number at least half are situated in 
and around Dublin. In the ten years 1936-46, while the Roman 
Catholics increased very slightly, the *‘ other denominations ’ 
fell by 13 per cent. 

In broader terms, Protestants in the Republic retain a very 
considerable influence. They have a large share in industry 
and business management, and in the professions. It is not 
tue, as the story goes in the country, that “there is no such 
thing as a poor Protestant.” but it is true that the Protestants 
are better off than the community average. Linked with this, 
as both cause and effect. is the fact that Protestants have a 
higher average standard of education. 

Here. then, are three of the ingredients necessary for action 
4 a political group. There is. besides, that sense of community 
among Protestants which develops easily in a minority. It 
would be very wrong to suggest that relations between Catholic 
and Proiestant neighbours in the Republic are not, in the 
Main, perfectly harmonious.. But there is a constant aware- 
hess of re! gion: one likes to have everybody taped——the new 
heighh the new employee, the doctor or lawyer. 
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This caution is sometimes interpreted as a relic of the 
snobbery of an ascendaney. More often, I think, it is the 
result of seeing the Catholic in two roles: first as an individual, 
secondly as a member of a majority which (like every majority) 
tends to exercise a slow squeeze. Southern Protestants are not 
dogged by those exagzeraced fears of * Rome Rule’ which are 
the Orangeman’s bediiie story; but they have a quietly 
defensive attitude tovards a majority Church which may 
encroach on Protestant liberties. Their fears have been sharp- 
ened by a number of incidents, some trivial and some signifi- 
cant, of which the most dramatic was the fall from office of 
the previous Coalition Government because the Catholic 
bishops told Mr. Costello that they would not stand for a 
Health Bill that did not incorporate a means test. 

In so far as this is a political attitude at all, however, it 
is a purely negative one. If there were a Protestant Party, 
it could found on this common denominator no policy more 
constructive than Orangeism. The question at the 
moment is whether any of the existing parties will claim the 
allegiance of a Protestant minority whose first anxieiy is to 
preserve its Own position. 

raditionally, the Irish Protestant before 1922 was a sup- 
porter of the British connection (alihough Parnell, lretand’s 
greatest constitutional Home Ruler, and many of her notable 
insurgents were Prote: tants). He supported Britain even af.er 
his religion had ceased to be a passport to privilege—not so 
much from personal jloya‘ty, | believe, as be2ause a minority 
must be conservative: it must vote for the status quo, |est 
worse befall. When the Treaty was signed, Mr. Cosgrave 
suddenly and mysteriously emerged as the champion of law 
and order: the bulk of Protestants, surprised but gratified, 
supported Mr. Cosgrave against the dangerous de Valera. 


mere 


[Twenty years of office, during which he has graduated into 
a careful conservative. have not entirely effaced the impression 
of Mr. de Valera as a dangerous revolutionary. But Mr. 
Costello, who has inherited the leadership of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Fine Gael party, has two heavy black marks against him from 
the days of his Coalition government. Mr. Costello took office 
as head of a party which had represented itself to the ele 2tors 
as in favour of mainiaining membership of the Common- 
wealth; but this did not re train him from suddenly marching 
Eire out of the Commonwealth, without any further reference 
to the people who had elected him. Many Protestants not 
only the ex-Unionists- regarded this as a gross breach of 
faith. Many, too, belicved that this step destroyed the only 
hope of ending partition within the foreseeable future. 
Costello’s second blunder, from this pomt of view, was his 
grovelling acceptance of the bishops’ decree on the Health 
Bill. Most Protestants will agree, in their soberer moments, 
that due regard must be paid to the views of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in framing social policy and many of them had 
no more liking for the Health Bill than the bishops had --but 
they were shocked by Costello’s abject capitulation and his 
readiness to throw to the lions his young Health Minister, 
Dr. Browne. 

Costello dropped Browne and the Health Bill. The country, 
with a fine sense of independence, dropped Costello. Mr. de 
Valera. coming back into office, adopted the Heaith Bill and 
has carried it (much amended, no doubt by negotiation with 
their Lordships) into law. He has also acguired Dr. Browne 
for his party. What this amounts to, in the eyes of many 
Protestants, is that de Valera the man who will “ stand 
up to the bishops.” It has become fairly common knowledge, 
too, that when Trinity College (the university which Dublin 
Catholics are forbidden by their Archbishop to attend) at last 
brought itself to ask for Government assistance, Mr. de Valera 
personally arranged a grant with no strings attached. It is 
commonly said that the grant was in grave danger of being 
cut or cancelled by Mr. Costello’s Finance Minister. Trinity, 
at any rate, will vote solidly for Dev, and a great many 
Protestants will follow. 

There are, happily, some signs that the purely defensive 
attitude to national politics is breaking down. The garrison- 
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mentality which pervaded Protestantism thirty years ago is 
vanishing, and there is more evidence of a desire to share in 
the political life of the country. In the Church of Ireland 
churches, the clergy now pray for “our rulers,” not for “ the 
Queen and all the Royal Family”; and at present they are 
saying a special prayer for all candidates in the election. Of 
those candidates several are Protestants: in one constituency, 
Dun Laoghaire, Fine Gael have a sitting member who belongs 
to the Church of Ireland, and Fianna Fail are putting forward 
a candidate who belongs to a very well-known Methodist 
family. It is in this type of participation, rather than in any 
retreat into a ‘ Protestant Party,’ that progress is to be sought. 


San Marino 


By CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


bd HEN in San Marino,” said the travel brochure pro- 

duced by the government tourist bureau, “do not 

fail to visit the quite new kursaal.” I did not fail. 
It is a large, white building, hospital-modern in style and some 
six years old, perched on one of the highest peaks of Mount 
Titan and thus commanding a truly astonishing panorama over 
the Sammarinese lowlands and the Italian plain that leads to 
the sea at Rimini, twenty miles or so away. The inside is 
more handsome than the out, the walls of fine marble, the 
chandeliers of delicate design, the windows huge and well-pro- 
portioned. It must be the most lavish, as it is the most modern, 
of casinos. And it is empty, deserted, a shell. The roulette 
and baccarat tables are stacked side by side in one great hall; 
through the others a solitary caretaker leads his very occasional 
guest. No plays are enacted in the gem of a theatre downstairs. 

For this casino, which flourished for one year only, was a 
menace to Italy’s casinos down below. The Italians had no 
legal right to protest, so they simply put their foot down, and 
the little country of San Marino is entirely ringed by Italy. 
They began by withholding the subsidy which, by international 
agreement, they were due to pay San Marino in lieu of customs 
dues. However, in its first six months the casino produced in 
revenue more than three times the annual value of that subsidy. 
The Italians, watching a catastrophic drop in the receipts of 
the Venice casino, adopted sterner methods. Modelling them- 
selves, it seems, on the Russians at Berlin, they threw a customs 
cordon around the republic, and any would-be gambler had to 
submit to the most gruelling of examinations. The air would 
be released from his tyres, his petrol tank drained in an alleged 
search for contraband. After several hours of this sort of 
treatment, few gamblers would persist in their desire to try 
their luck. The casino was, quasi-legally, throttled. Nor was 
this all. For eighteen months the Italians, by these methods, 
put a total stop to San Marino’s considerable tourist trade. 
For eighteen months no Sammarinese might leave his little 
republic, no student might go to the university, no business- 
man might visit his colleagues in Italy. San Marino was 
blockaded, nobody suggested an airlift, and at last, in April 
of 1953, the government gave in. An agreement was signed 
with Italy, and among the other concessions which the little 
country has made to its big neighbour are promises never 
to re-open the casino and never to build a radio or television 
station. Machtpolitik, allowed to pass without comment by 
Italy’s present-day allies. 

But then the recent behaviour of the British Government 
towards the defenceless little country has hardly been more 
chivalrous. The story, briefly, is as follows. On June 26th, 
1944, bombers of the Royal Air Force bombed the capital of 
this neutral country. The Sammarinesi maintain, with con- 
siderable documentary evidence, that the Germans had hitherto 
respected their neutrality, and conversation with Sammarinesi 
of all political views supports this contention. The British, 
however, allege that this was not so, though they have so far 
quite failed to produce any proof to the contrary. As a second 
line of defence, the British say that the RAF raid was an 
Allied operation. The Americans meanwhile disclaim all 


responsibility, on the grounds that there were no American 
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troops in the area. In any event, sixty-three persons, sony 
of whom were political refugees from Fascist Italy, were killed 
in the raid and over fifty wounded. 

This raid gave the Germans a legal excuse to occupy 
Marino, which in consequence had to be fought over, with aj 
the further loss of life and damage to property that that 
entailed. But when the San Marino government asked 
Britain for what is surely justifiable compensation—some 
a million pounds, the greater part of which could at that tims 
have been extracted from the Germans—they were first insulted 
as liars, and finally offered an ex gratia payment of £26099 
in full settlement. This they have naturally refused; it woulg 
barely cover the value of the objects destroyed in the m 
at the time of the raid. And now, a decade later, negotig, 
tions drag fitfully on. 

Of course there is something behind it all, but what? 
reference to the tardiness and almost pathological meanness 
the British Treasury in settling the war claims of even British 
subjects does not deeply impress the Sammarinesi, for thy 
British paid the Swiss quickly enough. No; they see anothe 
motive for the Italian attitude, and they tend to assume thy 
the British are backing their allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. The Sammarinesi are individualists, and sing 
the war they have repeatedly shown their refusal to allow th 
Italians to swallow them by electing a government which § 
technically a Communist-Socialist coalition. The fact tha, 
during their eight years in power, these diabolical persons hav 
passed no single law even moderately left-wing in natum, 
that there has been not one act of political oppression, tha 
the head of the Demo-Christian opposition carries out his lay 
practice and his political activities unmolested while a forme 
fascist Captain-Regent can and does own a large hotel, and 
that the present communist Captain-Regent has to attend Magy 
in the Basilica in order to assume or re-assume office—al] 
this, the Sammarinesi say, is forgotten. They are convinced 
that Italy, with the backing of Britain and America, wishes 
to force their government into bankruptcy and out of existenca, 
But they are a stubborn lot. They remember with pride how 
their tiny country defied the Austrian Emperor a century ago, 
when that monarch threatened war unless the refugee Garis 
baldi were surrendered. They also feel that the Italian pole 
ticians are sorely deficient in humour, and the British @ 
charity. 

The Sammarinesi have an abundance of both qualities. In 
their steep and narrow streets they sell their bright and endles 
series of postage stamps, their delicious muscato and th 
excellent traditional San Marino cake which so _ perf 
complements that slightly sparkling wine when one is seats 
outside a café on a sunny afternoon with the vast spread d 
the plain stretching away beneath one’s feet to the distanl 
Adriatic. As an amateur of gastronomic history I made il 
my business to find out about this wafery pastry which # 
always served in the traditional wooden box bearing on ifs 
lid the traditional three-castle outline of Monte Titano. Did 
it date from the Renaissance, when the Sammarinesi were 9 
busy defending their freedom against Cesar Borgia? Or from 
a later date, when they were resisting Cardinal Alberoni? Ot 
perhaps from an even earlier period? Endless dispute, ut 
solved, resulted. But so much at least was revealed: the 
traditional cake was invented not earlier than 1942 and not 
later than 1947. The inventor was, at the moment, in Monac, 
where he was busy inventing a traditional Monegasque cake 

As for charity, during the long period when the Italians 
were withholding the subsidy, almost everybody who worked 
for the government was forced to live on tick, which was 
willingly given by the tradesmen, a class not no 
enamoured of extreme left-wing politicians. Furthermore, the 
San Marino health service, which is total, antedates our owl 
by about a century, while the death penalty was abolished 
as early as 1859. They share with us a proud tradition 
of giving refuge to all political refugees; and so they should, 
for was not this State—Europe’s oldest—founded by Sait 
Marinus when himself a refugee from the Diocletial 
persecution? 
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THEATRE 
Dark is Light Enough. By Christopher 

Fry. (Aldwych.) 

CuristoPHER Fry's new play is set, so we 
are told, in a country house in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire during the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848-9. World-shaking events 
are raging outside for all they’re worth, but 
this does not affect the Countess Rosmarin 
Ostenburg’s Thursday evenings. Quite the 
contrary: her salon is in attendance and, 
before long, comes to include her daughter’s 
first husband, Richard Gettner, a deserter 
from the Hungarian rebel army and a 
Romantic (Siirm und Drang variety) whom 
the Countess chooses to conceal on the 
premises at the moment when the rebels are 
occupying district and country house. This, 
naturally enough, brings trouble: the 
daughter’s second husband, Count Peter 
Zichy, is held as a kind of hostage for 
Gettner, the household is turned out into 
the stables (the very best stables, luckily), the 
daughter discovers that she is still in love 
with Gettner, the son of the house is wounded 
by him in a duel, the Countess philosophises 
with soldiers from the rebel army. Then in 
the last act the Hungarians are gone, one 
of their officers is sheltered by the now dying 
Countess and the final scene of her death 
takes place not a moment too soon, just 
after Gettner has admitted that it was her he 
loved, just before the avenging bayonets of 
Schwarzenburg’s troops break into the ill- 
used rococo drawing-room. 

Now, it may well be asked, what does all 
this add up to? But the critic hasn’t a clue. 
Neither, to judge by the play, has Mr. Fry. 
The Countess, one supposes, is intended as a 
great Christian lady, a sort of Austrian Mrs, 
Miniver. This is indicated by her protecting 
first Gettner and then the Hungarian 
colonel—two people from opposite sides of 
the barricades. Concealed somewhere in the 
thickets of a series of impenetrably Sibylline 
speeches is the idea that the Countess loves 
humanity by instinct—even common soldiers 
—and this is a very enlightened attitude to 
take in Metternich’s Austria. Still, even 
interpreted by Edith Evans, the Countess’s 
good instincts hardly make a sufficient plot 
for the play. “But this is a poetic play.” 
Ah, yes. I'd quite forgotten. ... 

Mr. Fry’s play is written in verse and this, 
of course, absolves it from the harsher 
necessities of meaning. The meaning, it will 
be said, should be in the poetry. We are 
dealing with fantasy: we should not ask 
too much in the way of mere logic. But the 
question is whether a light froth of verbiage 
spread evenly over the play can hide for two 
and a half hours the lack of structure, of 
bone beneath the surface. Moreover, there 
is no indication that Mr. Fry’s dramatic 
verse could carry even the best plot in the 
world. In a curious way he has sited his 

guage at one remove from the vital: it 
bears the same relation to poetry that a 
Technicolor film bears to reality and, though 
it may be a concession to current fashion, I 
find this cheerful acceptance of the third- 
fate shocking. 

I know: critics are notoriously censorious. 
Peter Brook's production brings many 
ope pleasures with it. Dame Edith Evans 

delightful as the Countess, though even 
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she cannot prevent tedium from seeping into 
the part. The play is well acted (Hugh 
Griffith and Peter Bull are outstanding), 
well produced, the sets are pleasant, the 
gentle nostalgia aroused by nineteenth- 
century Austro-Hungarian society is brought 
home to us. Why not be satisfied? Why take 
the play seriously? Why demand a theme? 
Why demand poetry? Yet, at the risk of 
breaking butterflies upon wheels the reply 
must be made: because bad dramatic verse 
drives out good; because so-called ‘serious’ 
plays without ideas or emotions behind 
them condition the public to superficiality; 
because whimsy destroys humour and 
nostalgia destroys tragedy; because fashion 
is the scourge of the English theatre today. 
For all these reasons Mr. Fry’s poetic play 
seems to me, not merely bad, but harmful 
as well. We all know what happens to people 
who absorb too much chocolate cream. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 

The Royal Academy. (Burlington House.) 
‘“*T AM strongly disposed to believe that there 
are very few debates in Parliament so impor- 
tant to the public welfare as a really good 
picture”; the year’s Great Thought, printed 
at the head of the catalogue, looks a little 
odd. Only a short time ago the Academy’s 
motto was “All art is absolutely useless”’; 
what has been happening? Has Sir Gerald 
Kelly, preferring the ponderous opinion of 
Dickens to the outrageous epigram of Wilde, 
changed his mind about the affairs over 
which he has presided, with notable good 
humour and lack of solemnity, for the past 
four years? Is, in fact, the 186th Exhibition 
significantly different from the 185th or the 
184th? 

Of course it is not. The Academy does not 
change, or rather the changes it undergoes, 
partial and reluctant, are only to be perceived 
over a generation or so. Nor does it desert 
its chief function, which remains to give 
some hundreds of professional artists a 
chance to display their goods in a reputable 
market-p&ce. The only rapid alteration 
possible is in our attitude towards it: we 
vary this as often as possible, in pure self- 
defence. Taking the chosen quotation of 
1954 as a hint, we may find new light: what 
does the Academy look like, considered as 
public welfare work? 

It is at first difficult to see how the general 
good may be served by those large, un- 
memorable landscapes, those boudoir and 
board-room countenances, those mock- 
Dutch flower-pieces, those athletic young 
women frozen into picturesque immobility, 
by all, indeed, that may be called the hard 
or petrified core of the Academy. But this is 
wrong-headed; given the necessary cue, it is 
possible to discern a general moral purpose 
in elements which, to the uninstructed eye, 
present only the old voluminous disorder. 
Those critics who are most zealous in the 
cause of artistic morality have pointed often 
enough to the superior merits of Social 
Realism, and it is more than likely Dickens 
would have agreed with them; are not these 
merits lavishly displayed in Burlington 
House? It is the business of Art, we have 
been told, to reflect Life; no one can deny 
that the Academy does its best. 


There is the royal condition of life, 
illustrated in some detail this year, with 
James Gunn’s glittering representation of 
monarchical attributes—disparaged only, 
surely, in total misunderstanding of what a 
State portrait ought to be—with the Spithcad 
Review by Norman Wilkinson, with M.ddle- 
ton Todd’s record of the way, modestly 
ostentatious, the book of the Coronation 
service may be grasped in an archiep.scopal 
hand. There is the Turf: those gunmetal 
horses at Newmarket have still not got away 
to their start. There is Statesmanship: 
Lord Methuen’s large Sickertish account of 
a dull day in the Upper House; Pandit 
Nehru observed at his desk in New Delhi 
by Edward Halliday; there is Politics, con- 
cerning which Ruskin Spear is rather rude; 
there is the interesting history, also remarked 
by Mr. Spear, of the Unknown Political 
Prisoner. 

If these seem to lack a little of the neces- 
sary moral eainestness, the visitor may 
turn into Gallery X and spend some time in 
contemplation of A. K. Lawrence’s astonish- 
ing altar-piece. This, with its soapy angels, its 
perfunctory suburban worshippers, is a 
truly remarkable painting, supplying at 
once all the elevated feel.ngs anyone can 
reasonably require, and the need, obscurely 
felt by most who enter Burlington House, 
to see something really extravagant. (There 
is, if sculpture may be admitted, a little of 
the same cffect to be got from Eric Kenning- 
ton’s extraordinary bust of an airman with 
a totem-pole on his head. Who says the 
Academy is dull?) Fantasy, even of the 
conscientious kind employed by Richard 
Eurich, is not, the visitor may be persuaded, 
wholly conducive to public welfare; but it 
is moving, as John Armstrong can show, in 
the right, didactic direction. The Old Guard 
is learning: Charles Cundall has an unexcep- 
tionable subject in Scottish hydro-electrie 
development, and only lacks something of 
the accepted Social Realist manner; Algernon 
Newton long ago mastered the peculiar 
oleographic intensity which is its special 
trademark and need do no more than turn 
from fields and trees to more properly 
dispiriting views. The Advance Guard, kept 
in the sanitary isolation of Galleries VII and 
VIII, may not be so promising as they 
should be: Carel Weight’s windy corners of 
Putney are too wayward, John Minton 
persists, in his large and elaborately unsteady 
panorama of Golgotha, in painting like John 
Minton, there is an uneasy feeling about 
L. S. Lowry that, though his industrial 
wasteland is the Social Realist’s own 
stamping-ground, he is a true painter, and a 
poet, and will not follow any party line. 

But they may learn, from their elders~ 
from F, Cadogan Cowper, for example, 
still completing what Millais left unfinished 
—and from the buried past: it is there, in the 
fine flower of Victorian painting, in the 
rich treasures of the Chantrey Collection, 
that the best models of Social Realism are 
to be found. With such a tradition behind 
it and the ideal of public welfare, the 
highest good, kept constantly before it, 
who knows what the Academy, in a properly 
regulated society, might not achieve? 

It is a frightening prospect, and, happily, 
an illusory one. Sir Gerald doubtless chose 
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this year’s alarming slogan at random, 
there is no new purpose in the air, every- 
th:ng is just as it used to be. The Acadumy 
remains the same, a ramshackle, untheo- 
retical and tolerant institution—permitting 
among its exhibits the singular noncon- 
formism of Stanley Spencer, the vigoi ous 
amateurism, almost as disturbing, of Sir 
Winston Churchill, and going on its way 
untroubled. Next time, however, | hope 
there will be nothing to scare us so. Have 
the comp.lers of the catalogue thought of 
Blake? 

When nations grow old the Arts grow cold, 

And commerce settles on every tree; 

And the poor and the old can live upon gold, 

For all are born poor, aged sixty-three. 

CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


BALLET 


Moscow State Dance Company. (Stoll 

Theatre.) 

WHEN the Moscow State Dance Company’s 
season was first announccd, one really did 
not know just what to expect. A troupe of 
folk dancers, all of whom were women, 
sounded a rather unpiomising affair. On 
the other hand it seemed most unlikely that 
the Beryozka Ensembic would be touicd 
abroad unless it were up to the required 
standards, and that these standards deminded 
respect was something wh.ch we Icariut last 
year when two groups of Soviet artists guve 
performances in London. 

In the first few moments after the rise of 
the curtain, it was alrcady certain that an 
unusual and enchanting evening was in 
store. Bchind me a vo ce whispercd, * This 
is wondertul, but can thcy kecp it up?” as, 
circlL.ng round the stage, w.nding, scpai ating 
and ic-uniting, they travelled—secm ngly 
without movement—as one person; giving 
thcmaclves up, as it we.e, freely and joyfully 
to some vo.ce of instruction from a far 
distant planet. Without pause or hitch, 
against simple black curtains and to the 
accompaniment of thrce accordions, these 
thirty beautiful girls passcd from one folk 
dance to another with such gaiety and charm 
as no audience cculd w.thstand: Beryozka, 
The Chain, The Swan and Northern Dance of 
the leisurely, rhythm.c, patterned type, so 
freshly observed and so excellently contrived 
that the simplest effects appeared quite 
magical; Troika and The Merry-go-Round 
brillicntly attained suggestions; and Rustic 
Polka and The Lady Killer irresistible for 
their youthful humour and fun. All these 
dances are quite unlike anything we have yet 
seen in this country. Their roots are in 
traditional folk dances but they have been 
arranged for stage presentation by Nadezhda 
Nadezhdina, a former ballerina of the 
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Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow whose only 
lapse of taste was the Dance of Soviet Youth. 
Yes, these dancers certainly did ‘keep it up’ 
right th:ough the evening, so’ that one left 
the thei.tre with a feeling of exhilaration and 
freshncss anda great awareness of how impor- 
tant a part the quality of femininity had 
played .n this typical aspect of Russian art. 
LILLIAN BROWSE 


OPERA 


Strauss and Dallapiccola 


I MisseD the Covent Garden revival of 
Elektra \ast year and the performance of 
April 30th was the first I had heard for 
sixteen years. I have always reckoned 
Elektra as my favourite among Strauss’s 
operas (I have never seen Die Frau ohne 
Schatten) and, knowing the odd shrinkages 
and exp..nsions of one’s taste over the years, 
I was apprehensive. Would Elektra prove 
to have diminished in stature like Salome? 
It was in many ways an excellent perform- 
ance under Rudolf Kempe, who cajolcd a 
magnificnt range of tonal colour and 
dynam cs from the Covent Garden orchestra. 
Erna Schlueter gave a dramatically moving 
perfoit.: nce in the title-role and her sing- 


ing Wi. a real interpretation of character 
with + : ny refinements of dramatic point- 
ing. iufortunately her voice had not the 


voluny or the penetrating quality needed to 
domin. :e the orchestra and there were 


occasii ns—her cursing of her sister, for 
examp..—-when this produced a sad effcct 
of an: -cl max. Chrysothcmis was very fincly 


sung by Leonie Rysanek, who conveyed 
succes: uly the impression of the single sane 
charic.r in a household of psychopaths, 
distraight and frustrated but «embodying in 
her ve ve the warmth, sanity and vigour of a 
youth wh ch the rest of the characters can 
no lone-r even understand. Edith Coates’s 
Clytenznestra, a trifle exaggerated in move- 
ment nd gesture, was neveriheless thor- 
oughly effective; and Otakar Kraus’s 
Orestes smaller than heroic life-size but 
dign fi d and musical. Particularly good 
were the Five Maids (Mesdames Howe, 
Howitt, Shacklock, Raisbeck and Leigh) 
whose chatter at the well-head set the right 
atmosphere of suspicion and hatred at the 
outset of the work. And what a wonderful 
achievement it is, to sustain the listener’s 
interest unbroken and to add touch upon 
touch all within this single mood of crazed 
grief and bitter loathing! No, Elektra was 
not a disappointment in any way, and to me 
it remains, within its narrow limits, an un- 
quest.encd masterpiece. This score con- 
tains the minimum of the relaxed, *goldcn,’ 
cadence-happy Strauss. Chrysothemis is 
the only representative of that A flat major- 
D flat major domain whose territories con- 
tinually overlap with those administered by 
the Vienna City Council, whether they are 
recalled in Idumaea or La Mancha. This 
remains my favourite, the work in which 
Strauss’s youthful violence of feeling and 
= for exploration found its last and 
est expression before the ‘ripeness is all’ 
and the mellow, middle-aged glow of 
Roserkavalier and its many descendants. 
Luigi Dallapiccola’s J// Prigioniero, a 
concert performance of which was given at 
the Festival Hall on Monday, is another 
study in morbid pyschology. But how 
inferior in subtlety and variety of treatment 
is this p:cture of a prisoner of the Inquisition 
to Strauss’s victim of a family feud! The 
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Prisoner is not seen as a character, is indeed 
hardly more than a bundle of nervous 
reactions on the eve of his execution. Th 
Inquisitor-Gaoler, as sung by Helmy 
Krebs, seemed a disembodied voice of 
sickeningly hypocritical sweetness; and 9 
the Mother (Magda Laszlo) retained ang 
splendidly conveyed a real character in this 
nightmare. The music was disappointingly 
spectacular. For all the subtlety of his 
idiom, Dallapiccola seemed to prefer direct 
assaults on the listener's nerves—the impres 
sions of physical torture—rather than the 
suggestion of the more refined agonies of 
Barbey d’Aurevilly’s La Torture par l’Espér 
ance, on which the libretto is based. 


MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Prince Valiant. (Carlton.)———Hell and High 
Water. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) — 
Henriette. (Cameo-Poly.) 


HAVING been so often accused of interpreting 
history in comic strip terms, Hollywood ig 
Prince Valiant goes the whole way, expensively 
adapting a comic strip to’ CinemzScope, 
“Adapt” is perhaps scarcely the word; 
Prince Valiant, the adventures of a Holly. 
wood Viking among the Knights of the Round 
Table, remains aggressively, unadulteratedly 
true to its origins. The hissing of boiling oil, 
the tinny clatter of swords against armour, 
the bellowing of the extras got up as Vikings, 
all stereophonically resounding from around 
the cinema, are not, fortunately or unforty 
nately, noisy enough to drown the dialogue, 
“[T want you to get acquainted with my 
knight,” announces Valiant—Val to his 
friends—to h:s Princess; ** Your footwork is 
terrible,” complains the knight known as 
Sir Gwain, while instructing Valiant in 
swordplay; and a running commentary 
obligingly kceps the audience in touch with 
the progress of the tournament. Hardened 
critics probably enjoy this kind of thing 
more than the ten-year-olds, who are likely 
to be purists in such matters. Robert 
Wagner, somewhat obscured beneath a 
black wig, Janct Leigh, a princess straight 
from high school, and James Mason, 
playing the treacherous Black Knight with 
grim and misplaced determination, partice 
pate in this undeniably energetic farrago. 
The script, it should be put on record, is by 
Dudley Nichols; The Long Voyage Home, 
and even Mourning Becomes Electra, seema 
long time ago. 
* * 

Helland High Water, also in CinemaScope, 
deals scarcely less arbitrarily with the affairs 
of this century. Its remarkable story com 
cerns the efforts of a group of private 
individuals, operating from a derelict ware 
house in Tokyo, to discover what the 
Communists are up to in the islands of 
Alaska; this they propose to accomplish, 
quite simply, by dispatching a submarine, 
The morose disillusioned commandet 
(Richard Widmark) and the brilliant womat 
scientist (Bella Darvi, a newcomer who looks 
a little better than her part) predictably fall 
in love; the Chinese plot to drop an atom 
bomb on Korea—on their own troops?= 
and to blame it on the Americans is duly 
defeated. This inflated *B’ picture, directe 
by Samuel Fuller, appears as unlikeable @ 
its sustained violence, the aggressive deter 
mination to display its own toughness, as 
its political irresponsibility. And the atom 
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Josions, underwater battles between sub- 
marines, and bursts of military music 
oduce such a stereophonic racket as to 
st, unnervingly, that the cinema is 
being dismantled behind one’s back. 
* * * 


Julien Duvivier’s Henriette skittishly con- 
siders the problems of two screenwriters in 
search of a film—the one holding out for a 
simple story of young love, the other 
anxiously inventing all the paraphernalia 
of crime, sudden death and chases over the 
rooftops, and both manoeuvring the charac- 
ters to suit their purposes. The idea has 
possibilities, though not, one feels, very 
many; if the basic stggy (itself a slender 
burlesque of a whole genre of romantic 
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comedy); sustains the interest, then the 
writers’ squabbles, the interludes elaborately 
satirising screen melodrama, only distract; 
if not, the enterprise appears laboured as well 
as synthetic. And, in fact, there seems little 
to choose between the love story as played 
straight, involving entanglements with a 
conscience-stricken pickpocket (amiably 
played by Michel Auclair) and a circus rider 
(Hildegarde Neff), and the variations intro- 
duced by the more excitable of the two 
collaborators. A malicious joke at the 
expense of another screen-writer—Prévert— 
comes off neatly; for the rest, Duvivier’s 
flashy, tricked-up style lacks the light touch 
that might have carried the film. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


the Editor 





THE FILM FRACAS 


Sin—l hope that you will be able to find 
space for this letter in reply to the article 
entitled ‘The Film -Fracas’ by Nicholas 
Davenport which was published in your issue 
of April 30. 

Mr. Davenport is a skilled writer, but he 
does not consider it necessary to restrict his 
articles to facts. Members of tne film industry 
have for some time been aware of his eccen- 
tricities, and, speaking generally, have not 
replied to his criticisms. He has now been 
given the opportunity of gepeating these 
through a new medium, and I trust, therefore, 
that you will allow me to make a few com- 
ments upon his article. 

If ‘The Film Fracas’ is examined carefully 
it will be seen that, in Mr. Davenport’s 
opinion, governments have been wrong in 
devising and maintaining the British Film Pro- 
duction Fund, which was established for the 
encouragement of British films, and Parlia- 
ment has been wrong in supporting govern- 
ments in their decisions. Mr. Davenport 
knows a better way of supporting British 
films. Exhibitors in this country have been 
wrong in not lowering their seat prices. 
British producers are incompetent because the 
average screen time shot per day in British 
studios is less than in Hollywood. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is also wrong in agree- 
ing to reduce cinema Entertainments Tax 
because a part of the benefit will go to 
American companies who provide about 70 
per cent, of cinema entertainment jin this 
country. Indeed, everyone concerned with the 
film industry is wrong: everyone in the regi- 
ment is out of step with the single exception 
of Mr. Nicholas Davenport. He has made 
this clear not merely in the article which you 
published last week but in everything that he 
has written on the film industry for a very 
long time. 

It would require a long letter—as long as 
Mr. Davenport's article itself—to correct all 
his mis-statements. I will, therefore, limit 
myself to his first paragraph on which the title 
of his article is based. He there referred to 
the film industry as “ having been reduced to 
begging off the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
Is the film industry the only industry which 
applied to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a reduction in taxation this year or last 
year? Is it reasonable in a periodical of the 
status of the Spectator to describe an industry 
which applies, previous to the Budget, for a 
Teduction in taxation as “reduced to 
begging ” ? 





Mr. Davenport, in the same sentence, 
asserts that the film industry “are now 
squabbling madly over the share-out of the 
concession granted to them in the Budget.” 
This is not even a half-truth, I do not 
believe that there is any industry in the 
country which, if placed in the position that 
the film industry is of being called upon to 
decide how a Budget concession is to be 
shared between manufacturers and retailers, 
would behave with more dignity and restraint 
than the film industry has done since the 
Budget announcement. So far as | know, 
not a single leader of either the exhibition or 
production side of the industry has used on 
this subject intemperate or unreasonable 
language, It is, therefore, quite fantastic that 
a writer to the Spectator should say that the 
industry “ are now squabbling madly.” 

Producers and exhibitors both did their 
utmost to persuade the Chancellor that a 
reduction in taxation this year was urgently 
necessary. The co-operation between the two 
sides of the industry before the Budget was 
complete and whole-hearted. No responsible 
person could describe what has happened in 
the industry since the Budget announcement 
in the terms used by Mr. Davenport, namely, 
“Instead of being grateful for small mercies, 
film producers, renters and exhibitors sprang 
at one another's throats.” There is no founda- 
tion for this statement whatever. It describes 
something which exists only in Mr. Daven- 
port’s imagination—wishful thinking. 

The remaining part of ‘The Film Fracas’ 
could be criticised in the same way as I have 
criticised the first paragraph; but I am not 
going to ask you for further space, or ask 
your readers to waste any further time on an 
article which has no justification in fact.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H, L. FRENCH 
49 Mount Street, W.1 


NOT ENOUGH SMEDDUM 


Sirn,—May I venture to point out that your 
excellent paper has (not, of course, surpris- 
ingly) followed the Lord Lyon in his curious 
lapse from accuracy in the controversy 
between him and the Wick Town Council over 
their new motto. Lyon has forgotten that in 
Scots ‘ wark’ is the substantive, but the verb 
is ‘to work’ (pronounced ‘ wurk’), i.e., you 
work your wark, you dinna wark it. (In 
Middle Scots the verb appears also as * wirk,” 
or ‘ werk,’ while ‘to wark’ means to ache: 
cf. Jamieson.) Wick Town Council is per- 
fectly justified in refusing to accept this curi- 
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ous Lyonine version, and in suggesting, not 
as you remark that ‘ Wick Works Well’ would 
be preferable to its Lowland Scots equivalent,” 
but that “ Wick Works Weel” is the Lowland, 
or Lallans, form.—Yours faithfully, 
M. P. 
11 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh 3 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 

Sirn,—The point which Mr. Edmunds makes 
is a good one, The offence commonly known 
as ‘drunken driving’ is in law committed by 
being “ under the influence of drink or a drug 
to such an extent as to be incapable of having 
proper control of the vehicle.” For brevity 1 
called this degree of intoxication * incapacity,’ 
but Mr. Edmunds is quite right in saying that 
it is not necessarily the kind of incapacity 
which magistrates and police usually associate 
with being ‘drunk and incapable. That 
generally means that the reveller is so 
physically incapacitated that he has to be 
carried or dragged to the police station, and 
a motorist certainly need not have reached 
that condition before he can be charged with 
the offence under the Act. 

It is only too true that some motorists may 
be unsafe drivers on a couple of gins, or even 
beers, taken on an empty stomach. But the 
reason why they are not convicted is not, as 
Mr. Edmunds suggests, “confusion in the 
minds of many magistrates,” but simply the 
impossibility of proof. Partial intoxication, 
sufficient to affect driving, is such a highly 
subjective matter, differing enormously with 
individuals and circumstances, that there is no 
practicable test for it. The British Medical 
Association seems to recognise this when it 
urges that the most important safeguard is 
education of the public in the dangers of even 
a small amount of alcohol to many drivers of 
motor vehicles. In the absence of any satis- 
factory test of the half-tight or the slightly- 
tight, we are thrown back on the police 
surgeon's routine tests, as recommended and 
codified by the British Medical Association. 
These, it is true, need not show complete 
physical incapacity, but in order to satisfy a 
court of law (and especially a jury), they must 
prove a considerable and manifest degree of 
intoxication which may be fairly called * in- 
capacity ’ in relation to the control of a motor- 
car, though the offender might still be capable 
of doing other things not requiring the same 
degree of physical and mental alertness.— 
Yours faithfully, C. K. ALLEN 
114 Banbury Road, Oxford 


Sir,—May I support the plea of Dr. A. L, 
Goodhart for a Royal Commission on Road 
Safety? I was police surgeon in this city 
for more than 30 years and must have exam- 
ined hundreds of motorists arrested by the 
police for being ‘under the influence.’ Of 
these, 1 cannot remember one who had not 
had, not just two or three, but several drinks, 
and yet only half of them were prosecuted 
and many of those got off, especially if they 
came before a jury. 

Though the 1930 Road Traffic Act does not 
use the word ‘drunk’ in this connection, to 
the average juryman the issue still is * drunk 
or sober,’ and he is not able to appreciate the 
less obviously dangerous effects of small doses 
of alcohol, though these have been proved up 
to the hilt to anyone who has taken the trouble 
to study the subject. 

In the case of the inebriated motorist the 
question should not be “Is he drunk ?” but 
“Is he completely sober and so safe to 
drive ?” 

Having studied the Ministry of Transport 
figures of road accidents, I find these most 
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misleading and no real guide to the number 
of accidents attributable to alcohol. The 
Ministry report for 1952, on page 56, which 
refers to accidents due to the drivers of the 
vehicles involved, states that only 870 were 
attributed by the police to alcoholism out of 
a total of 114,409. 1 contend that this figure 
is most misleading and bears little relation to 
the facts. On the same page of the report 
there is a long list of other causes of acci- 
dents, for instance, overtaking, cutting-in, 
speeding, misjudging clearance, distance or 
speed. Any of these certainly might be, and 
in my opinion very often is, the direct result 
of slight alcoholic intoxication not detected by 
the ordinary tests available at the police 
station but easily detected by more scientific 
methods. In the Report of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents a similar list 
of causes of accidents is given without em- 
phasising the point that alcohol might be a 
factor ‘at the back of most of these so-called 
* causes.” 

The Swedish Government has recently car- 
ried out exhaustive tests under road traffic 
conditions on 3,000 motorists, and issued a 
300-page report of which I have only seen the 
summary. This indicates that a very small 
percentage of alcohol in the blood will cause 
the accident rate to rise, and that when the 
blood contains 14 parts of alcohol per thou- 
sand (which would not be thought high in 
this country) the chances of an accident are 
30 times as great as with a sober driver. 

Somewhat similar tests are now being car- 
ried out in this country. A committee of the 
British Medical Association is respons:ble for 
these, but it will be some time before a report 
is issued. 

Road defects in my opinion are not the 
main cause of accidents. I have recently seen 
a report from Detroit, where over 20 persons 
per monih are killed on the roads, No doubt 
the traffic is thicker there, but road defects are 
not mentioned. (Leicester, with one-third of 
the population, has, roughly, one fatal road 
accident per month.) In any case, the worse 
the roads, the more necessary it is for the 
drivers to be alert and careful. In fairness to 
the motorists it should not be overlooked that 
inebriated cyclists and pedestrians account for 
a moderate proportion of accidents. The large 
number of cars which are parked for long 
periods outside hotels and public houses 
strongly suggests that many of their owners 
are not at their best on leaving, and it is silly 
to suppose that a man who has been in a bar 
for three to four hours has only had one or 
two drinks. 

Finally, a word about freedom. The man 
who has been brought to the police station, 
stripped of his money and other chattels, and 
locked up in a cell for some hours, has surely 
had his freedom drastically restricted, and 
that on suspicion only, in the interests of 
public safety. If he is required to furnish a 
few drops of blood or a sample of urine for 
analysis, the slight further infringement of his 
liberty should be tolerated as being also in 
the public interest.—Yours faithfully, 


156 London Road, Leicester N. I. SPRIGGS 


THE SAINT OF RATIONALISM 


Sirn.—My handwriting defeated your com- 
positors this week, and in my review of Mr. 
Packe’s Life of John Stuart Mill, a philoso- 
pher I mention appears as * Mr. Hegel.’ This 
should read ‘Mr. Hayek,” the author of 
John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor (London, 
1951).—-Yours faithfully, 


London, N.6 CRANSTON 


MAURICE 
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SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Sirn,—May a science teacher make «his 
apologia? First, it must be admitted that a 
brilliant person can make his mark in science 
having done little or none at school—as, 
indeed, he can in oriental languages, law, 
divinity, economics and many other studies; 
a, brilliant mind soon finds order where others 
find chaos, and an unusual memory soon 
absorbs a large mass of basic fact. Energy, 
too, is a characteristic of genius. Dr. Toulmin 
probably had the most able students in mind 
when writing his article, for the philosophies 
and history of science, in the study of which 
he specialises, are the products of genius. But 
would he, I wonder, have offered the same 
facile solution had he been a specialist in 
experimental science ? It is not now so easy 
as it was a generation ago to begin the study 
of a science at a university. Botany, zoology, 
geology and some other branches not treated 
at all schools may be begun from scratch. 
Medicine, to which many classicists used to 
change abruptly, needs considerable prepara- 
tion in physics and chemistry to start present 
courses without too great a handicap. To 
begin physics might be possible, given good 
mathe.natical ability and knowledge, for one 
with unusual aptitude and insight; but it 
would be a bold man who would undertake a 
university chemistry course with no ‘previous 
science, for it requires not only considerable 
factuai and theoretical knowledge but also a 
wealth of observational background and ex- 
perimental experience. 1 understand that the 
course, adopted by some brilliant people, of 
taking Part Il Physics in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos after parts of the Mathematical Tripos 
is now being discouraged. 

Granied that able people can do the un- 
expected, the syllabus of a school must take 
account of the more ordinary pupils, and Dr. 
Toulmin’s changes would be inadvisable with- 
out the evidence of controlled experiments 
such as Mr. Flew suggests—a comparison of 
the results of intellectually similar samples of 
studenis brought up on the present diet and 
on Dr. Toulmin’s, The large demand for 
scientists would require a large proportion of 
moderate students to be included, who would 
find difficulty after Dr. Toulmin’s course 
Industry also takes’ many non-graduate tech- 
nicians direct from school, and their require- 
ments must not be overlooked. A further-very 
practical consideration is the need to give 
pupils a good taste of science if their ambi- 
tions are to be encouraged that way. Boys, 
at grammar schools particularly, have little 
idea of the demands and rewards of profes- 
sions not followed by their family and friends. 

The specialist teacher of science need not 
be as black as he is sometimes painted. A 
good one is also a teacher of English, arith- 
metic and algebra, all the time, at all levels, 
and he can often find occasion to refer to 
work in geography, geometry, languages, 
history, music, art and religion. In doing 
this he has a special opportunity to show 
his pupils the worth of these to one who, 
they may feel, has no vested interest in 
culture. *V. S. V.’ did not specify whether 
the “ignorant” young men he interviewed 
had suffered a surfeit of science, or whether 
it was of classics, history, languages or even 
the games field. I wonder how many failed 
on simple questions of science—if these come 
under his heading of matters which should be 
common knowledge. It is total lack of 
acquaintance with modern science teaching 
which leads some classicists to suppose that 
a& course in science is devoid of academic 
discip..ne, an error the more serious in view 
of the many classical headmasters. On their 
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account I must beg leave to sign myself ~ 
Yours faithfully, : 
A YOUNG SCIENCE MASTER 
{Name and address supplied.] 


SEEING AND SPELLING 


Sir,—During the past three years I have been 
engaged with a colleague in research into the 
teaching of reading and perhaps you will find 
space to print a few comments on Miss Pamelg 
Hansford Johnson’s article. 

(1) A century ago children were taught to 
read by learning the alphabet first, then going 
on to two-letter words, then three-letter words 
and so on. Next the * phonic —that js, the 
cat-sat-mat type of teaching came in. That 
was followed some twenty years ago by the 
‘look and say’ or ‘general shape of the 
word’ theory. So most people now growing 
up were taught at least in part by the shapes 
of words. 

(2) Of forty-seven adults I have asked 
not one could say with any precision how 
they learned to read. Most say “ it just came” 
—or something like that. Miss Johnson 
thought of *T’ as a table. In our experience 
children think that sort of thing only wheo 
they are told to do so. 

(3) In the teaching of reading it is a most 
dangerous theory to suggest that the shape of 
a word has any connection with its meaning, 
Is a grasshopper bigger than an ox? Is 
valley taller than a mountain? Of course 
not. An alphabet, however irregularly used 
is a way of writing down sounds. True, our 
letter ‘m’ came from the Egyptian wave-like 
symbol for water through the Phoenician in 
which language the spoken word for ‘ water’ 
began with the sound we signify by ‘m,’ but 
I doubt if even Miss Johnson would associate 
*“m’ with water now. Like all the rest of 
us she has learned that ‘m’ stands for a par- 
ticular sound. 

(4) Letters in a word stand for an order 
in time. A word in fact as written or printed 
in an alphabetical language is a tiny time- 
chart of sounds. Children have to learn that 
this is so. There is no law of the human 
mind which makes children read from left to 
right and of course in a number of languages 
they do not. Children taught to read by 
“general shape’ methods very often confuse 
such pairs of words as ‘was’ and ‘saw’ 
‘Cat,’ ‘act’ and ‘tact’ are three differently 
sounding words because of this time charac 
ter in alphabetical writing. 

(5) There is little harm in Miss Johnson's 
enjoyment of the shapes of words as an 
experienced adult, but please let her remem- 
ber that to the child learning to read shapes 
of whole words are sources of confusion, all 
the more so when arbitrary associations are 
thrown in as ‘T”* being like a table. What 
is the lower case ‘t’ like—a fish hook ? 

(6) Teachers understandably enough have 
found it impossible to teach by the shapes of 
words. Why should they throw away the 
alphabet—the very foundation of westem 
civilisation—at the same time as the Chinese 
are trying to find one? 

Well over a thousand books and articles 
have been~ published on the teaching of 
reading during this century. It all makes a 
fascinating story, far too long to relate here. 
The above few comments, however, were the 
first and most obvious ones that came to my 
mind after reading Miss Johnson's article. 
From the educational point of view the points 
are important.—Yours faithfully, 

HUNTER DIACK 
University of Nottingham 
(This correspondence js now closed. 
Spectator.] 


Editor, 
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olivetti 


leading manufacturers 
of office machines 


in Europe. 





The steel used in the manufacture of all Olivetti 
products Is subjected to the most exacting laboratory 
tests and the precision of every component is 
guaranteed through all the manufacturing stages. 
From design to the finished machine, the best 
materials and skilled workmanship combine to 
ensure a product of lasting efficiency. 


Olivetti Lexikon 


An office typewriter 
of entirely new design 
and superior workmanship 
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Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 , 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 























Country Life 


We went for a walk across the rough ground 
where the fir wood was cut down, disturbing, 
as we went, an old cock pheasant that burst 
out of the dead bracken and went complain- 
ing down into the arable fields in the hollow, 
and then a few dozen rabbits that bolted 
across our path or went crashing about in 
the dead boughs and twigs. The cuckoo 
called and we saw him bobbing on the side 
of a tree that for some reason had been spared 
when all the others were being cut dowa. I 
managed to get the glasses focussed on him, 
but there was a considerable haze, and he 
might have been a hawk for all that I could 
tell until he left the perch and flew, making 
his call in flight. I did not need to peer at 
him any longer to be sure what bird he was, 
and turned my attention instead upon a 
kestrel that was being hunted away from her 
nest by a crow. The crow did her best but, 
when it pleased him, the kestrel slipped side- 
ways and left the black one looking just what 
she was, a heavy-winged, clumsy bird, by no 
means queen of the air. 


The Sowers 


Yesterday I stopped to watch two men 
sowing a field with oats. They were doing it 
in the old-fashioned way, as my grandfather 
used to do it—by hand from buckets. It looks 
so simple, this hand-sowing of seed, but it is 
an art. There can be few men who still know 
the way of hand-sowing, the taking of corn 
in the palm and scattering it evenly at the 
swing of the arm. Anyone can throw corn 
about, but the way it is scattered shows before 
summer is old. An expert can sow oats so 
that they are neither too thick nor too thin and 
are never patchy. The two men who were 
hand-sowing walked in step and moved 
quickly. They looked like marionettes some- 
how, even when they halted to refill their 
buckets at sacks placed along the furrows. 
I admired the way they strode on without 
loss of time. Their boots made a little cloud 
of dust at every step. At the top corner of 
the field, where they had already scattered the 
grain, a company of pigeons was feeding in- 
dustriously. I wondered if the sowers knew, 
but they were far too busy for me to inter- 
rupt them and the pigeons went on filling 
their crops with impunity. 


Australian Birds 


How fascinating it is to hear the colourful 
names of birds common in other countries ! 
Mr. Max Henry, who lives in Chatswood, New 
South Wales, writes about the birds seen in 
the Sydney Botanical Gardens and others that 
frequent his home district, continuing: “ For 
a period I found a picnic lunch in the 
Botanical Gardens very pleasant, having the 
company of Jacky Winter, a friendly little bird 
not unlike a sparrow. One perched on the 
arm of the bench. Another day my lunch 
contained a cheese sandwich, and whilst eating 
this I heard a gentle flutter of wings and for 
a moment a Pee-wee (Magpie Lark) settled 
on my wrist, deftly twitched the cheese out 
of the sandwich and flew off. This liking for 
dairy products on the part of the Pee-wee 
was known to me from past experience, The 
bird, black and white and always cheerful, is 
an indefatigable hunter and devoid of fear. 
For over thirty years we lived about fifteen 
miles from Sydney on what is called the 
Northern Line. On this property bird life 
was plentiful and variable, receiving protec- 
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tion from shrubs and hedges. Such a colony 
included Jacky Winter, Blue Wren, Yellow 
Robin, Fly-catcher, Honey-eater and many 
others, On the Chatswood property there are 
no small birds whatever, although the loca- 
tion is not more than ten miles from the 
earlier one, On the other hand, large birds 
abound, including Kookaburra, Dove, Gill 
Bird, Parrot, Pee-wee, Soldier Bird, Magpie, 
Currawong and others of the same category. 
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All of them seem to like a bath, partic 
the Pee-wee.” — 


Temato Beds 

It is difficult to obtain good manure for 
tomatoes, but the beds can be enriched 
laying turf, grass side down, before the new 
soil is put in, and if one is lucky enough to 
have a supply of hen manure, this can be 
*diluted’ with a good proportion of peat, 


IAN NIALL) 


The Five-Pound Limerick 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 218 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
Are good limericks still being concocted? The usual prize was offered for one worthy to rank 


with the classic limericks of Ronald Knox, Maurice Hare, Charles Inge and Anon. The 
subject was to be topical, the language English, and the limerick original. A great effort 


would be made not to divide the prize. 


A good limerick, in my view, should have 
correct scansion, accurate rhyming and 
straightforward syntax (no inversions). These 
desiderata are, of course, a mere beginning; 
but it is a beginning which many of the 
entrants for this competition have neglected. 
One competitor, who sent in fifteen limericks, 
most of them otherwise good, contrived to 
equip each and all of them with a metrical 
limp. That sort of thing made it easy for me 
to eliminate a-great many of the 200 limer- 
icks submitted. Among the rest I looked 
not only for that smoothly running inevit- 
ability which characterises the best examples, 
but for the inspired topical idea wh.ch is of 
lasting interest. In this search, I reduced 
the finalists to seven—Sylvia Anthony, 
A. H. Baynes, A. D. S. J. M. Hall, R. Ken- 
nard Davis, W. Bernard Wake, A. M. 
Sayers and Frank Pavry; and I now recom- 
mend that the prize of £5 should go to the 
first of these, Sylvia Anthony, whose 
limerick seems to me to have a better 
chance, by a shade, than the others of reach- 
ing classic permanence. Of course, I may be 
wrong, and I hope the Editor may find space 
to print a few of the better ones among the 
unsuccessful entries, besides those of the 
seven named above, so that readers may 
come to their own conclusions. 


PRIZE (£5) 


There was a young man who said Ayer 
Has answered the atheist’s prayer; 
For a Hell you can’t verify 
Surely can’t terrify— 
At least, till you know that you're there. 
SYLVIA ANTHONY 


COMMENDED 


There was a young girl from a Mission 
Who was seized by the awful suspicion 
That original sin 
Didn't matter a pin 
In an era of nuclear fission. 
A. H. BAYNES 


A cleaner at Harwell named Mabel 
Touched a thing with “Don’t touch” on the 
label: 
Her immediate feeling 
On hitting the ceiling 
Was said to be disagree-able. 
A. D. S. J. M. HALL 


A cunning mechanic, named Sprocket, 
Departed from Mars on a rocket; 
But (since Space is all curves, 
As Einstein observes) 
He was found in his overcoat pocket. 
R. KENNARD DAVIS 


A student of nuclear fission 
Made a bomb, with official permission: 
But the earth disappeared 
In the bang: it is feared, 
Through an error in simple addition 
W. BERNARD WAKE 


There once was a wise politician 
Who said, “I have faith in my mission, 
But if this bally bomb 
Kills the fellow it’s from— 
Then I'm placed in an awkward posi ion.” 
A. M. SAVERS 
Doctor Fish, one of Harwell’s bright sparks, 
Chose November the Fifth for some larks; 
But o’erweening ambition 
And nuclear fission 
Spread Fish on the county of Berks. 
FRANK PAVRY 
Though modestly draped, the bronze Torso 
By Moore’s stirring up a furore, so 
Whoever displays an 
Exhibit more brazen 
Risks Moore’s morceau’s fate, only more so, 
D. L. L. CLARKE 
There once was a chap who said, “See, 
Only matter exists (Q.E.D.) ; 
We are nothing but blobs...” 
Well, I ask you, dear Hobbes, 
How would you account for J. B.? 
SIR PATRICK LAIRD 
There was a young curate of Biceste: 
Who once kicester friend of his sices:cr: 
She did not resicest, 
But she said, “‘Oh, desicest: 
You must not do that, Micester Liccsier.” 
K. BE. SUTCLIFFE 
Van Gogh, feeling devil-may-care, 
Labelled one of his eiforts, ““The Cha,” 
No one knows if the bloke 
Perpetrated a joke, 
Or the furniture needcd repair. 
Plu VOB 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION Nc. 221 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


The Cable and Wireless EFM service provides 
for the transmission of certain set p..rastt, 
e.g. “1 am fit and well,” “I have been com 
missioned,” “Twins born,” etc., by colt 
numbers on cables to and from persons it 
other parts of the world. For the usual pria 
of £5 competitors are invited to devise sit 
additional set phrases for inclusion on cables 
to and from those who have ventured peyond 
the Iron Curtain, into the Foreign Legion, into 
Ruritania, into inter-stellar space, or into tht 
twenty-first century. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Comp tition 
No. 221,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C., 
must be received not later than May 18th 
Results in the Spectator of May 28th. 
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‘Behind the Ears’... 


Keeping things clean—not just superficially 
but ‘behind the ears” as well—must be 
someone’s responsibility. If cleaning 
arrangements are one of your business or 
professional worries, you should get to 
know Teepol. This master detergent de- 
veloped by Shell is now recognised as being 
the most effective and economical cleaning 
aid for use in commercial and industrial 
premises, and in municipal, institutional 
and public buildings of all kinds. 





TEEPOL 


ts @ SHELL contribution to improved public health. 


Shell Chemicals Limited, 105;109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 
(eu Rs) 


“ TEEPOL ” is a Registered Trade Mark 
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cheap 
night 
tourist 
fares 


in Europe’s finest air fleet 


This summer BEA introduces more 
cheap tourist services. The only 
difference between them and normal 
BEA tourist services is that you travel 
by night. Nothing else is changed. 
You fly in the same aircraft : 
the famous ELIZABETHANS and 
VISCOUNTS. You enjoy the same 
comfort, the same good service. 
But, because you fly at off-peak 
hours, your air travel costs you less. 





* Return fares from London 
BRUSSELS {11 
AMSTERDAM {11.11.0 
GENEVA {21 
HAMBURG {20 
ZURICH £22.10.0 
PALMA £34 
MALTA £42 
MILAN £27.10.0 
PARIS {11 
ROME £35 
BASLE {21 
NICE £26.10.0 
* Fures quoted are airport to airport 
ei 
14/20 Regent St. 


London, S.W.1 
Tel: GERrard 9833. 
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Compton 


IXTY years ago the need which every schoolboy felt, 
and I expect still feels, to find a favourite team for his 
partisan spirit to support led me to choose West 

Bromwich Albion as the team of my heart in the First Division 
of the League. The main reason for my choice of West 
Bromwich Albion was based on a misapprehension. I sup- 
posed that * bl. and wh.” describing their colours meant ‘ black 
and white’ ins‘ead of ‘ blue and white,’ and black and white 
being the col. urs of St. Paul’s School which I had just entered 
I was prepared to champion any team that sported them. If 
Newcastle United, which did have black and white for their 
colours, had been in the First Division then, I might well have 
chosen them. Probably if any southern club had by that 
date emerged from the obscurity of the Southern League local 
patriotism would have called upon a London schoolboy to 
support it even as he supported Middlesex or Surrey for the 
County Championship. However, in 1894 Millwall Athletic 
and Woolwich Arsenal which were struggling for supremacy 
in the Southern League seemed without importance. A year 
or two later when we had a holiday house in Hampshire I 
dutifully backed Southampton St. Mary’s, and I still hope that 
Southampton, as it is today, will achieve promotion to the 
First Division before I depart from this world. 

It is strange how one’s youthful prejudices in sport persist. 
In spite of the renown today of Arsenal, Tottenham Hotspur, 
Portsmouth and Charlton Athletic I still cannot help regard- 
ing them as parvenus in the First Division and therefore I 
rejoice that in this year two of the original twelve clubs that 
formed the Football Association League have fought for the 
Cup at Wembley. We have to go back to that sodden year 
of 1888 for the last meeting of West Bromwich Albion and 
Preston North End in the Cup Final when (I think) West 
Bromwich Albion were the victors. The Annual Register did 
not record the winners of the Cup until 1897, when Aston Villa 
defeated Everton at the Crystal Palace before 60,000 people. 
In that same year Aston Villa won the League Championship, 
the last time that any team has achieved the double. 

Besides my mistake about their colours I was influenced in 
the choice of West Bromwich Albion as * my’ team by the fact 
that their ground was romantically called The Hawthorns and 
that they were nicknamed the Throstles. I have not been able 
to discover the origin of this nickname, and I notice with 
regret that it seems to be out of favour with the popular Press 
and so, I suppose, will soon become extinct. 

In the very next year after I had elected to support West 
Bromwich Albion they were beaten by Aston Villa in the 
Cup Final, and for a long time I eagerly backed any team 
that beat Aston Villa. This very Easter some of that old 
antipathy returned when Aston Villa defeated the Throstles 
by six goals and deprived them of their last hope of the League 
Championship. However, 1 remembered with what generosity 
Aston Villa had come to the help of their old rivals when 
some twenty-five years ago they were in financial difficulties 
and I refused to nurse resentment against the Villa. 

My sixty years’ partisanship of West Bromwich Albion 
has been marked in a curious way by a mutual response in 
the fortunes of that Midland football club to my own. I 
hesitate to say that this was apparent as early as 1888. 
Nevertheless, that cold, wet and melancholy year, in spite of 
the terror with which Jack the Ripper infected its autumn, 
stands out bright in my memory. I enjoyed the thrill of being 
in a hansom-cab when the wheel came off in Buckingham 
Palace Road; I found a ten-shilling piece in froat of the 
booking-office at Victoria Station; I saw a ‘rain’ of frogs at 


Mackenzie 


Eridge in that streaming June; I went to matinees of Swee 
Lavender, Dorothy, and The Yeoman of the Guard, but for mg 
the most memorable theatre visit was to the melodrama Armadg 
at Drury Lane, when the stalls were nearly emptied at every 
performance by the fumes of the gunpowder in the stagg 
sea-fight celebrating the tercentenary. 

In 1901 West Bromwich Albion were relegated to the Second 
Division, but they stayed there only a year and remained ig 
the First Division during my time at Oxford. In 1904 W 
Bromwich went down into the Second Division again and 
went down from the University. 

For seven years West Bromwich Albion remained in thg 
Second Division, but in 1911 they were head of it and wenf 
back to the First Division in 1912 to be in the Final for the 
Cup when Barnsley beat them in the replay at Bramall Lane, 
Sheffield, after an extra half-hour’s play. In that year my nove 
Carnival was published. While West Bromwich were strugglin 
in the Second Division I was struggling to get my first a 
published and I recall with superstitious awe that my first novel 
was published in the same year as they escaped from thé 
Second Division. 

In 1920 West Bromwich headed the First Division and I wag 
at the peak of success. Then the Throstles went down to the 
lower regions of the First Division until in 1927 they were af 
the bottom of it and were relegated. Simultaneously I had 
to face the decade of the Twenties when I was writing against 
the mood of the moment and comparatively out of fashion. 

In 1931 West Bromwich Albion ended up second in the 
Second Division, thus winning their way back into the First 
Division, and on top of that they defeated Birmingham in 
the Final for the Cup. In that year I was elected Rector of 
Glasgow University. During the Thirties West Bromwich 
gradually sank to the bottom of the First Division: I was 
prosecuted for my third book of war memories, 

There was a bright moment in 1935 when West Bromwich 
reached the Final for the Cup only to be beaten by Sheffield 
Wednesday: in that year I built my house on Barra with the 
happiest results to my career. However, in 1938 when West 
Bromwich were relegated again to the Second Division I had 
plenty of trouble to contend with over The Windsor Tapestry, 
The Throstles did not get back into the First Division until 
1949, in which year the film Whisky Galore was produced ot, 
in the detestable jargon of Hollywood, released. 

In the autumn of 1953 after I had decided to live in Edin- 
burgh the superstitious association of my own luck with the 
Throstles was encouraged by their remarkable prowess. At 
one time it looked as if they would achieve that double which 
has not been achieved since Aston Villa won the Cup and 
the League Championship in 1897 and inspired the Annual 
Register to recognise the existence of Association football for 
the first time. A series of accidents to their players, coinciding 
with my failure to find the right purchaser for my house in 
Berkshire, robbed them of the Championship and at one time 
looked like robbing them of the Cup. Anyway, if they were 
to be beaten in the Final I was glad to think that it would be 
one of the original twelve clubs of the Football League that 
would defeat them and not one of the parvenu teams from 
the South. But West Bromwich Albion defeated Preston and I 
heard the result in Nigg in sight of Cromarty, the home of my 
ancestors, on the other side of the Firth. Exhilarated by the 
news and the good company of my host Eric Linklater | kept 
him up until 4.30 a.m. at which hour having decided that 
Aristotle knew much more about the drama than any con 
temporary dramatic critic except Ivor Brown we went to bed. 
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Your savings 
are alt work | 


No money that lies idle can bring 


NM] 
areturn. Your savings in 
nd 
ia Life Assurance are invested... 


productively invested. The very 
at premium rates offered you and 
dd the bonuses paid depend upon the 
skill of the Life Offices in 


putting your money to good use. 


at Their guiding principle is the 


security and benefit of the policyholder. 





i) Not surprisingly, that principle 


leads them to a wide range of 


9 

h sound investments, including 

d 

. worthwhile business enterprises 
d ‘ . . 

, on the prosperity of which, 

i 

fo directly or indirectly, your own job 
s 5 ‘ 

. may quite likely depend, 
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Then let’s leave 


Life Assuranee 


in tried and trusted hands! 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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THE OX WAGON: iis 


only fitting that the ox wagon 









\ UNIONor * <n 
should be displayed on the \ SOUTH AFRICA 
“petri 


South African coat of arms. ‘. . ee 


For without this apparently 



















primitive but wonderfully effective == 






method of crossing difficult’ country 





the development of the Union might 





well have been immeasurably handi- 





capped, Serving both as beef cattle 






and draught animals, oxen were the 








mainstay of the early South African 





economy—and even in the Union of —=——== 





to-day they play a large part in trans- 






port and agriculture. The original 





trek wagons were surprisingly small 






when compared with those in use to- 





day, measuring only some twelve feet 





in length, about the same size as an 






English farm wagon which they greatly 
S e bf = 





resemble. 





Our branches in the Union of South 





Africa are particularly well placed to 






answer questions on trading conditions 





and local markets. 






Please address your initial enquiries 








to our Intelligence Department, 





54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Lying: Pure and Impure 
By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


66 URE lies,” my great aunt used to say, with an accent 
on the * pure,’ of any statement the contents of which 
she deprecated, if she had not actually proved the facts 

herself. On occasion she added that people only said such 

things to make themselves feel important. 


She did not live into the atomic age, but if she had, the claims 
of scientists to be able to destroy London and Manchester in 
the same explosion would certainly have been described in this 
way—they had never actually done it, so how could they be 
gure, nor was it desirable that they should try. And incidentally, 
if they succeeded, it would bring no personal advantage to 
the scientists themselves,-apart from making them feel impor- 
tant. Quite young I realised that a * pure’ lie could not be 
told for material gain, and the teller must believe it, to some 
extent, at the moment of telling. 


I went in awe of her in my childhood, so that I was never 
able to ask her about ‘impure’ lies, but I grew up with the 
conviction that there were these two kinds of tampering with 
truth, of which the ‘ pure’ was much the more interesting. 
I only managed the other, practical sort, told to get something 
or avoid trouble. ‘Pure’ lies were an enrichment of life, 
beyond my imaginative powers, an effort to make the world 
a stranger, jollier or more exciting place, at least to the teller. 

Some time ago I warned a stranger in the Underground, 
a dreary-looking little woman of middle age, that her handbag 
had come open, and several letters seemed about to fall out of 
it. “ Oh, dear, never do for me to lose those,” she said, stuffing 
them back with a coy expression. “The things men write to 
me! Well, they’d make your hair stand on end.” We smiled 








First hand observation 
of the East African scene 


fs necessary to judge the suitability of a British 
product for the local market. For this reason the 
National Bank of India, which has long established 
branches in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Zanzibar, serves as a valuable source of information to 
businessmen seeking new markets. Precise and up-to- 
date details of current conditions in East Africa can 
be readily obtained through the Head Office or 
any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR? 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 














at one another politely, and the conversation died. I had yg 
wish to tell her that my hair was of a particularly flat-lying 
kind, emotionally, nor to ask more about the letters, as J 
plainly meant to do. Any further exchange between us 
have spoilt, I felt, one of the two finest examples I have mej 
of * pure’ verbal embellishment. (The other I collected 
the war, when a neighbour asked another nej 
unnecessarily, if she had heard the bomb which had done 
most of the glass along our street during the night. “] 

it beginning to fall,” she said, “but I was asleep when 
landed.” Now that was really worth telling.) 


On the whole, though, I am surprised by the modesty of 
non-practical lying. If you have the knack of believing 
ever you say while you are saying it, why not make y 
feel very important? There is an old lady living neg 
Cambridge who astounds me by telling people she’s a wr 
with my name, and says she also does a bit of lecturing, B 
stuff, and so on. I’ve never met her; I know this only becauyy 
so many people from thereabouts have said, “Oh, yes— 
when asked by hostesses, “ Have you met A.R.?” Then 
stare at me blankly and explain that they thought they k 
me because—and describe the same old lady. Now, bei 
me is quite nice if you really are (if you follow me), beca 
for one thing I have a pleasant family. But saying you ay 
when you aren’t, gets you nowhere at all. If she is going 
be someone else, surely she might just as well fly really hj 
physically or socially, and be Katharine Hepburn or Prin 
Margaret ? It should be very little harder for her to believa, 
the initial difficulty of changing identity at all must be th 
big step. But no, the old lady stays unassumingly true to ma 
I wish her joy of it, but hope she doesn’t start writing boo 
or making appearances on television for which I shall be he 
responsible. 

A friend’s governess went to her employer after many, mar 
years of faithful service and admitted with tears that she | 
told a lie for prestige purposes when she first came. | cat) 
remember now whether her father had been a vet and she sai 
he was a dentist, or the other way round, but I know those werg 
the two professions concerned, and it is so hard to imagi 
why, whichever way it was in fact, the other occupation el 
have been worth burdening her conscience to claim. Woul 
she have been shocked at the idea of making him somethi 
more ambitious ? I have been fascinated for years by 
purity of that lie. Such heart-rending modesty. She couldn't 
she said, stand the feeling of deception any longer. 


Touching in a different way are the accounts by plain girl 
of the trouble they have with men in trains. Sometimes th 
can’t go into cinemas either without meeting ‘ that sort of hig 
but this is always worse in trains. What a significant fact it 
that pretty girls apparently never have trouble with men 
public vehicles. Or cinemas either. Pretty girls just don} 
need this kind of advertisement. There can, however, be fee 
people who haven’t listened with embarrassment to spectacled, 
bun-faced or wispy-haired young women opening the story 
with, “ Well, the first thing I knew was, he’d come right acros 
from the other side of the carriage.” No, not the first thing 
To be fair, the silence of the pretty on this topic may not b§ 
wholly a matter of tact, and realisation that their standing i 
not enhanced by such reports; to some extent it may be 4 
triumph of management and experience. Pretty girls, trea 
early youth, have practice in dealing with men, they keep 
situations in hand from the start. It is the novice who gets 
flustered. Possibly some percentage of these awkward com 
fidences are not lies, pure or impure, but only the reports of 
innocent incompetence. 


I would be grateful if people would give me more varied 
and more splendid bits of wish-fulfilment to think about. T 
any author, who ‘makes things up’ professionally, a * pure 
lie is apt to be much more revealing about the teller than the 
truth. Unfortunately people seem to sense this. A few weeks 
ago I wrote of the torment, for authors, of the inexplicable 
overheard remark. This is no worse than the suspicion, which 
I think we all share, that everywhere people are telling the most 
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How about here ? If you are planning to visit 
Australia or New Zealand for business or pleasure, or if you are 
going to take up permanent residence, the Australia and New Zealand 
Bank’s Travellers’ Guides to the main cities in those countries will be of 
much assistance to you. If you are interested in receiving any of these 
guides, please let us know the places you will be visiting. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Ltd. 
and The Union Bank of Australia Ltd. 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Nearly 800 Branches and Agencies in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua, New Guinea 




















One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 
NET 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.2 
(el.: MONarch 8985) 
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Drawing by Henry Rushbury, R.A. 


Steel 
makes history 


HE INCOMPARABLE hammer beam roof of 
Westminster Hall has endured for more than 
five hundred years: but only just. 

This century saw part of the roof on the point of 
collapse. Death-watch beetles had reduced thick 
beam ends to thin and brittle shells. Holes gaped in 
the main collar beams. 

The whole roof was strengthened by an ingenious 
system of steel plates and tension rods secured by 
bolts to the timbers. The fléche was rebuilt around 
a skeleton of steel. So skilfully was all this done that 
the steelwork is now invisible. 

In many ancient buildings throughout Britain 
skilful hands and the strength of steel have helped to 
preserve our ancient heritage of wood and stone. 


Westminster Hall, in the care of the Ministry of Works, is open to the public 


5 | E E L is at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 5672 





















“Engagement between Anson's ‘Centuri 
31743" by Samuel Scott Bre tes t 


easure ship ‘Cavadonga’, 20th Fune, 
a> Natiomad Santee ~ 


om” and the tr 


t m, Greenwich) 


_— THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the tensest 
moment of all: the ships sliding towards each other 
over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews still 
... and waiting. When someone murmurs the blasphemous 
grace “For what we are about to receive . . .” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper food, 
or from diseases caused by dirty food. 

Today we know far better what to eat. And how to treat 
our food. How to keep it fresh and free from contamina- 
tion. Much of our food today is protectively wrapped . . . 
from the baker, from the factory, from the shops. Wrapped, 
it may be, in packaging made by Bowaters. For Bowaters 
make wrappers and containers of many kinds—for food 
protection and a thousand other purposes in commerce 
and industry, all contributing, in their several ways, to 
the health, pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


Bowaters An international organisation 
making paper, board and packaging materials that answer 


the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


> id Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia 
= South Africa - Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 
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wonderful lies to one another—fascinating embroidery on the 
dull fabric of existence, like the asleep-when-it-landed story— 
and reserving for us the plain facts of their life-stories, in the 
hope that we shall * put them in a book’ and do any necessary 
brightening ourselves. Fact may be stranger than fiction, byt 
it is often much duller. 


SPORTING ASPECT 


The New Cricket Season 
By JOHN ARLOTT 


HE first matches in the county cricket championship 

will begin on Saturday. Once again, that is to say, 

cricket, with a modesty bordering upon the pathetic, 
has retreated before the inroads of football upon its traditional 
territory, backing away from Cup Final Saturday as it has 
already done from all but the fringe of September. 

Indeed, after the high excitement and heightened publicity 
of the Australian summer of 1953, the cricket season of 1954 
has little to attract non-cricketers. The Pakistanis, on their 
first tour of this country, will surprise everyone, including 
themselves, if they defeat our Test team. Yet their keen 
cricket, with brisk bowling and characteristic throwing of bat 
at ball, may disturb the more staid of our county practitioners. 
A touring team from South Australia is described as of 
*up-country ’ players: Sir Donald Bradman was an Australian 
‘up-country’” player. They will almost certainly try English 
sides of less than county strength with some hard cricket and 
hearty social activities. Meanwhile, a side from Canada, 
including three men who have played first-class cricket, has 
matches with some strong club, minor and county elevens and, 
in a unique fixture, will meet Pakistan at Lord’s in June. 

None of these visitors, fortunately, are likely to bring out the 
celebrity-hunters and autograph-collectors in such numbers as 
to expose the inadequacy of the accommodation on our 
grounds. Indeed, we seem to be promised a summer in which 
cricketing England may concentrate upon its domestic 
programme. 

Much of such a county season is to the headlines and 
personalities of an Australian visit as an old claret, in its faded 
but true gentility, is to the gilded extravagance of champagne 

Some county club balance-sheets may be the more 
precariously poised next March for this fact, but there will be 
much cricket of the best contemplative temper. There will 
be no thunder of Miller and Lindwall to deafen us to the 
familiar dialogue of R. Perks, of Worcester, bowling to John 
Langridge, of Sussex, as has been happening now in_ the 
summers of some twenty-four years. Neither expects to 
surprise the other by any new move. Indeed, each must use all 
his experience to economise in expenditure of energy. One 
ball a fraction slower or faster or some extra life in the pitch 
on the one side, a shrewd avoidance of temptation on the other, 
will probably settle the matter with unobtrusive skill. 


The Welshman, Emrys Davies, has undertaken once more 
to investigate the latest developments in new-ball bowling with 
a bat as warily poised as on his first appearance in county 
cricket, thirty-one years ago. Meanwhile, lest memory of his 
illustrious father should be obscured, the Nottinghamshire 
Hardstaff, now in his forty-third year, will remain, for many, 
Hardstaff junior. Perhaps a little persuasion, aided by the 
feeling of the sun on his back will bring the lean and hungry 
in a cricketing sense, you understand—-Thomas Goddard out 
once more, to wrap his incredibly long spinning-finger round 
the ball and appeal for lbw with the old venom. 

Such mellow cricketers as Herbert Buse, James Langridge, 
Charles Elliott; the inevitably “ Dusty” Rhodes and some old 
and quiet watchers who do not take their seats again “ will 
be missed.” Otherwise, the -fess sensational fields of ou! 


‘summer will look much as they did. For some, this will be 
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almost enough to suggest that all is well with one small world 
jn the world. 

This is not to say that the summer will not know hostilely 
tempered play. Already there is news of a mustering of 
Yorkshire cricketers among the smoke stacks. There, they say, 
the return of Trueman, Appleyard and Close to reinforce the 
uncomplainingly overworked Wardle will form a_ versatile 
bowling column, sternly free from the frivolity of leg-spin. 
There will be little dozing in the sun where that battle order 
is deployed: Surrey, Lancashire, Sussex and the balanced 
young Leicestershire team will need to look to themselves. 


Yet, even in the stress of these three-day wrangles, there 
will be fields where the villainy of groundsmen imposes the 
rarefied atmosphere in which the minutiz of batsmanship are 
endlessly deployed against defensive bowling of barely 
perceptible variations. 

Still, too, before the small and drowsy crowds of a third 
day, many a relatively unimportant match will go down quietly 
to a draw for all that ingenious captaincy can do to gain a 
result. Then average county players will make sure of their 
thousand runs for the season—that traditional insurance of 
another contract—against bowling lacking the malice to deny 
them that security. It would be a harsh critic who would take 
away those dusty afternoons when the sound of a child’s piano 
ractice floats out of a nearby window to the ears of an umpire 
feeling the tiredness in his feet and regular bowlers strolling 
unhurried in the outfield against tomorrow’s labours. It is, 
you will appreciate, a domestic matter; one which spectators 
may attend if they understand, or ignore if they do not. 





The Museum, Tenby 


Here are the seabirds, under each a mothball. 
Here are the doctor’s railings, hit by a bomb. 
The bull of time has stamped upon a puffball ; 
{ts dust is laid between index and tomb. 

Peace to the Romans and the thieving Norsemen. 
The sea rides like a charge of cold-eyed horsemen 
Over the flat, wet sand, leaving its runes. 

The porter at the hotel has eyes like prunes. 


Cancel all early dates. The stamp’s Victorian 
And has its virtues. Here's the philosopher-stone 
That turns a screaming century antiquarian 

In the pale sun of one lost afternoon. 

See history quelled, and all misleading ardour 
Rebuked, while like a figurehead of order 

Albert the Good presides upon his mound. 

And time is long : as long as the sea sound. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNB 





The Spectator, May 6th, 1854 


THE inextinguishable faculty of hope is miraculously exemplified by 
Lord Aberdeen’s having some expectation of results from Lord 
Redesdale’s resolution, that no bill shall be read a second time in 
the House of Lords after the 25th of July, with certain exceptions. 
It is the same story over again, to which we are treated almost every 
session. About Easter, their Lordships, like the Commons, begin to 
weary of their work, and to sigh for “an early close of the session”; 
hints then arise that Peers and Members will put their shoulders to 
the wheel and wind up business in July. May comes—June—July; 
and it is at last with a hasty effort, aided by “the massacre of the 
innocents,” that work is brought to a termination late in August. . . . 
Yet we always find the House of Lords driven to gallop over bills 
in the last weeks of the session, and some important measures are 
handed over to that workman who never arrives—next year. Parlia- 
ment will never escape “ this late period of the session,” until parishes 
and counties be permitted to retain their own proper business, and 
until a better intelligence amongst private Members enable them to 
know their places, as well as make a distinction between freedom to 
debate and an habitual indulgence in the intoxication of prolixity. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Distrust of innovations is a well-developed British 
characteristic. When the innovations lose their novelty 
and merge into the permanent background of our 
lives, it is difficult to remember, and almost impossible 
to believe, that once they were widely regarded with 
scepticism or even with horror. Probably even those 
who wrote them have forgotten the letters of 
expostulation which they\.addressed to the Editor of 
The Times when that newspaper published its first 
crossword puzzle-in 1930. Television still fills some 
people with alarm and despondency. 

If, in the course of this month, you find yourself listening 
to a B.B.C. commentary on a cricket match, pause to 
reflect that, not so very long ago, this form of broadcast 
was an innovation, Assuch, it had the sort. of reception 
you would expect. Qn May 14th, 1927, commentaries 
lasting five minutes each were broadcast, at intervals of 
an hour, on a match between Essex and New Zealand 
at Leyton. They were not adjudged to have been a 
success. One paper found them “deadly dull”; the 
experiment, it said, had proved that “a commentary 
on a cricket match will be a waste of good ether”. 
Another “almost shuddered at the thought” of 
listening to any more; and a third dismissed them as 
“a stunt which only in very exceptional circumstances 
could hope to achieve popularity”. There was held, in 


short, to be no future for them. 





In the 117 years of its existence the Midland Bank has, 
though not without due caution, introduced many innovations, 
and has thereby greatly improved the quality, and enlarged 
the scope, of the services which it offers to its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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often as revolutionary as_ those 
created by the advent of machinery. 
Applied by ENGLIsH  ELEcTRIC, 
electronics dramatically increase out- 
put, improve production techniques 
and product performance and so con- 
tribute to full employment and 
competitive prices. One of many 
examples, applicable to many kinds 
of factories, is the ENGuIsH ELectric 
electronic heater for metals, here 
illustrated at work 





For the housewife too, ENGLISH 
Evectric helps to make life easier in 


countless ways every day. It may 





be indirectly by enabling other 


manufacturers to produce more 








goods at more favourable prices; o1 
it may be directly by helping to 
supply homes both with electricity 


and with the domestic appliances 





that make the best use of it. Either 
way ENGLISH ELectric means hap- 
pier homes and better living for 


millions of people the world over 
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Janus’s Backward Look 


By SIR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS 


of Sir Horace Plunkett, wrote an account of her life 
under the title, Seventy Years Young. Mr. Wilson Harris, 
by way perhaps of celebrating his seventieth birthday, has 
blished his autobiography with a title hardly less happy.* 
t too suggests, if less directly, that lively, pleasant years 
remain to be lived. May they be many! An unusually wide 
and various group of acquaintances and friends will endorse 
the wish. Almost all journalists of any fame meet many men 
and women of distinction, and indeed play their own part in 
issues of importance. Mr. Wilson Harris may be said to have 
spent virtually all his more responsible life in journalism. If 
we except the less notable years at home and at school (both 
in Plymouth), three years as a scholar at St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and some, so to call them, experimental years as a school- 
master, the whole of his life was spenf“as a journalist, first on 
a daily paper, the Daily News, or News Chronicle, secondly in 
weekly journalism, as editor of the Spectator. Nearly all this 
while, for he was lucky or clever enough to start-on-the upper 
level, he was in touch with events and people of some impor- 
tance, and the range was unusually wide, largely for the reason 
that many of the most fruitful of his years were spent at 
Geneva. The League of Nations, which promised peace in 
place of war, appealed to all his sympathies as a descendant of 
Quakers, and he exerted influence there of no little value 
outside his despatches. Moreover, he was in Paris throughout 
the discussions on the Peace of Versailles, and incidentally 
was almost driven violently into the arms of Clemenceau, 
Woodrow Wilson and Lloyd George when they were as good 
as mobbed by an enthusiastic crowd, after the signing of the 
treaty. Yet more productive of acquaintanceships were the 
series of conferences that followed the signing of that 
excessively abused compromise. There, as well as on a sub- 
sequent lecture tour in North America, the journalist deviated 
into personal relationship with—to give a few names—Nansen, 
Benes, Masaryk, Lord Robert Cecil (who was at one time 
the very soul of the League of Nations), Lord Grey, Woodrow 
Wilson and Mackenzie King. Now and again, as does happen 
not infrequently, the journalist was almost compelled into the 
ranks of diplomacy. A quaint example is given in an account 
of an early conference at the charming little township of Spa. 
“No unofficial contacts between British and Germans were 
countenanced. . Everything was rigidly official. Any meeting, 
therefore, with Rathenau must be made by a go-between. That 
was the role assigned to me, and I was quite ready to accept 
it. A journalist could go where he would, and I duly betook 
myself to the ‘ Annette et Lubin,’ saw Rathenau and arranged 
an assignation between him and the two Allied conspirators 
(one English, one Italian) outside the English Church at an 
hour when the world was sufficiently shrouded in protective 
darkness. The meeting took place as arranged. What the 
three said and did, and whether the world was the better or 
the worse for it, I never knew.” 


Conferences followed rapidly or even continuously on each 
other’s heels. Not all were in Europe. The journalist was 
hustled from Spa to Washington, whither all the chief news- 
papers sent their most star-like representatives: The Times 
Wickham Steed, the Manchester Guardian Nevinson, thé 
Telegraph Repington, the Westminster (at that date trying to 
become a daily morning paper) J. A. Spender, the Daily Mail 
H. G. Wells (who; as it happened, was suddenly silenced by 


Nee years ago an Irish lady of great charm, a relation 


* Life so Far. By Wilson Harris. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) 


THE WEEK 





The Daily News 


fhe editor owing to his anti-French bias). 
felt itself obliged to follow suit, and Wilson Harris was des- 
patched so abruptly that the regular New York correspondent 


was not even informed of the arrival of a superior. The 
supplanter was soon shuttled back to cover the succession of 
conferences still in spate, at Geneva, at Lausanne and else- 
where. What they each and all decided has not proved of 
great historic importance and unhappy far-off conferences 
make only poor reading today. Happily the references to 
their discussions and verdicts are in great part relieved by 


sketches of the distinguished persons engaged. Not all the 
more notable acquaintances inspired admiration. Mussolini 
was first met as a fellow journalist: 

““How did Italy’s great man impress me? So far as I 


remember not at all. There was no reason why he should. 
He had no magnetic personality. He had nothing of Hitler's 
unquestionable ability. No one could tell what he was to, 
achieve by cold force. At Cannes he was just a journalist 
among journalists, and there was nothing to suggest that he was 
a particularly good one.” 

The contrast with the Mussolini who displayed himself later 
at Lausanne gives good opportunity for the particular brand 


of satiric humour that pleased readers of * Spectator’s Note-. . 


book.’ Poincaré among others evoked more caustic and much 
less humorous comment. 

While at Geneva Harris had acted in some sort as 
correspondent of the Spectator, and thereafter was from time 
to time called in to write leading articles. When Sir Evelyn 
Wrench, who had many calls on his energy, decided to give 
up active editorship, Mr. Wilson Harris was a natural choice 
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as successor and filled the place with distinction from 1932 
to 1953. The appointment was the crown of his journalistic 
career, but unfortunately the chapter headed ‘ 99 Gower Street’ 
has little of the quality of the chapter on ‘ The Geneva Scene.’ 
The history of the Spectator and the personality of its editors 
is of quite peculiar interest. Doubtless the editorship of Mr. 
Wilson Harris, though in the true succession, was different 
in kind from the editorships of the previous hundred years 
or more. Rintoul, Hutton-and-Townsend, St. Loe Strachey 
and Sir Evelyn Wrench had all been also proprietors, but that 
happy association was broken when Sir Evelyn Wrench 
appointed Wilson Harris to the editorship; and it is perhaps 
unlikely that such a succession of owner-editors will be again 
recorded. It is a little unfortunate that the Spectator chapter 
opens with a rather ambiguous account of the end of the 
editorship and concludes with an unexpected sigh for daily 
journalism. A certain incompleteness in Wilson Harris’s account 
of the Spectator was perhaps inevitable. The period was a 
difficult period. The war, of course, broke up everything; 
and as to the editor, he was elected junior burgess for 
Cambridge, and his continuous interest in the work of the 
House perhaps diluted to some extent absorption in editorial 
work; and Gower Street could not always compete with 
Westminster. 


The final chapters of the book contain some philosophic 
and quasi-religious beliefs, pleasantly and even persuasively 
discussed. An excellent and most readable book is worthily 
ended. 


The Greeks Translated 


Greek Drama for Everyman. By F, L. Lucas. (Dent. 21s.) 


Mr. Lucas’s achievement as a translator and as an introducer of 
Greek poetry seems to me to be not only extensive but admirable. 
His first book, Greek Poetry for Everyman, with its excellent notes, 
deserved all the high praise it received. It passed triumphantly 
the two main tests—it was natural and it was accurate. Also it 
possessed many virtues and felicities of its own. Where it was 
inadequate, it was inadequate only, as it were, by necessity; for all 
good poetry must lose something in translation, and some of the best 
must lose the most. (Though it should be added that the best can, 
while losing a lot, still be better than anything else except itself.) 
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Cyril Hare 


THAT YEW TREE’S SHADE 

[10/6) 
‘Cyril Hare rings the bell again—First rate.’— 
FRANCIS ILES: Sunday Times. 


“Why cannot all detective stories achieve this 
delightful air of spontaneity?...a gala occasion 
both for us and Mr. Hare.’—New Statesman. 


‘Very strongly recommended... Mr. Hare is 
masterly.".—John O’London's. 
‘A perfect mystery ... there is positively no decep- 


tion and yet for some reason one never guessed.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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On the whole I should guess that lyrical poetry is the hardest tg 
translate, and epic and dramatic the easiest. But in Greek 
this rule does not exactly apply, since, with regard to epic, no ong 
has yet found an English line which at all corresponds with thy 
hexameter, though Mr. Lucas himself has done some very fing 
things in his translation of Homer. 

He has done, however, even better, I think, in this companion 
volume on Greek drama. Dramatic poetry, like epic, has a story, 
and this fact alone is a great help to those who are to read it ip 
translation. And the Greek iambic line, unlike the hexameter, hag 
a rhythm not unlike what we are used to in English verse. The 
problem of the choruses is more difficult. It may be suggested that 
here a cunning mixture of English and Scots should be employed, 
but I cannot imagine that this would be anything but disgusting, 
Mr. Lucas decides on blank verse for the dialogue, and rhymed versg 
of varying metres for the choruses, and there is much to be said for 
his decision in theory—and (which is the important thing) even more 
to be said for the way in which he puts his theory into practice. 

It is perhaps worth glancing at what appear to me some defects 
in the theory before one turns to applaud the practice. Mr. Lucas in 
his interesting preface twice (at least) quotes with approval “that great 
scholar Walter Headlam.” According to Headlam : “There is surely 
no more close affinity, historical and spiritual and artistic, than between 
the great dramatic speech of Aeschylus and Sophocles and the heroic 
blank verse of our Elizabethan Dramatists and Milton.” This does 
not seem to me a very meaningful statement and I do not think that 
what I think it means istrue. But,-even if that were true, it would not 
follow that a modern translator should write in the manner of “our 
Elizabethan Dramatists and Milton.” A modern translator must, 
in fact, be modern. He must write as though his original were alive 
to him today. This does not mean that he must insert colloquialisms 
where none were in the original. This does not mean that he may 
lack respect for the past. One can scarcely respect the dead in any 
way more than in being conscious that they are still alive, 
But Mr. Lucas, in theory at least, does not seem to share this view, 
He writes, for instance, “ Unfortunately many persons have no sense 
of history and believe, like Bernard Shaw, that the past was populated 
by the same people, merely wearing different clothes.” Yet Shaw's 
superficiality with regard to history is not the result of the belief which 
is here attributed to him. Some such belief was held by Thucydides, 
of whom it cannot be said that he had “no sense of history.” I 
think that what Mr. Lucas is really attacking is the attitude of those 
who regard the past as being, simply because it is past, either funny 
or in some way inferior to the present. He rightly deplores a sentence 
from one of Shaw's letters, “*1 am at least quit of Athens, with its 
stupid classic Acropolis and smashed pillars.” It is indeed a vulgar 
and ignorant attitude; but, in rejecting it, we do not have to fly 
in the face of Thucydides and people ancient Athens with a race of 
demi-gods. Indeed their greatness lies in their reality and part of 
their value to us is in their likeness to ourselves. This likeness will, 
as a rule, be more easily perceived if their words are translated intoa 
contemporary idiom. 

And this, in fact, is what Mr. Lucas does with great success. His 
verse is neither recognisably ‘modern’ nor ‘traditional.’ It reminds 
one neither of Mr. Eliot nor of Milton. Without any wish to dis- 
parage it, I should describe it as ‘efficient’ verse. For this is what is 
needed in a translator who, I think, is a bad translator if he does not 
subdue himself to a great original. The greatness is important. For 
all I know one can improve on Omar Khayyam. But I know enough 
to know that one cannot improve on Aeschylus. Mr. Lucas has 
not attempted to do so. He has been faithful to his originals and, 
particularly in the choruses, he has been brilliantly ingenious and 
happy. 

Of course from time to time one is offended. In Mr. Lucas’s most 
stimulating and interesting notes there occurs a translation of a line 
of Lucretius, ‘To so much misery can Religion lead,” and | am 
sure that this was not what Lucretius meant. But these are minof 
criticisms. The important thing is to applaud a great achievement. 
For in this volume we have complete translations, and very good ones, 
of two plays by Aeschylus, two by Sophocles, two by Euripides and 
one by Aristophanes, together with extracts from plays by these and 
other dramatists. There are lively and provocative notes and explana- 
tions, so that a complete picture of Greek drama is put before the 
reader. 

In his preface Mr. Lucas writes correctly of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, whose practice in translation he admires, but does not 
follow, “‘Few men have done so much to keep Greek poetry a living 
influence in England.” I think that, with two such admirable 
volumes to his credit, Mr. Lucas himself is among those few to whom, 
for the same reason, we must all be permanently indebted. 

REX WARNER 
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Politics and the Constitution 


Government and Parliament: A Survey from the Inside. By Herbert 
Morrison. (Oxford. 21s.) 


In the first page of his book Mr. Morrison invites the reader into the 
Cabinet room at No. 10 Downing Street and explains what happens 
at a Cab ict meeting. This makes an excellent opening to an 
account of the machinery of Government as it appears to a Minister 
who has to work it. Mr. Morrison is unusually well qualified to 
write such an account. He was Leader of the House of Commons 
throughout Mr. Attlee’s first government and was responsible for 
carrying through the heaviest legislative programme ever under- 
taken in one Parliament. He had also been a member of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s second Cabinet in which he had watched the 
machinery of government coming almost to a standstill. Two at 
least of the lessons learnt during Mr. MacDonald’s minority govern- 
ments were fixed in Mr. Morrison’s mind when Labour took office 
in 1945: one was never to meddle with the Law Officers (for fear of 
a repetition of the Campbell case), and the other was never to leave 
imprecise instructions at the Foreign Office (for fear of a repetition 
of the Zinoviev letter affair). 

Mr. Morrison is a jovial guide. There was a risk that in writing 
a book on such a subject he might have become enmeshed in the 
verbiage of committees and rules of procedure, but he has kept 
himself remarkably free. The authentic Morrison speaks on every 
page. A difficult problem becomes a ‘headache.’ And the staggering 
assurance of the Londoner who refuses to be put down by anybody 
or anything (except perhaps the Foreign Office) is here too. Of 
scientists he writes: 

Even those who are in the field of fundamental or natural science 
rather than applied science can sometimes, because of their trained 
and acute minds, assist in breaking down the elements of a problem 
of organisation and administration. 

He set himself to write from a non-party point of view and has 
largely succeeded, though he recognises that his view of George V's 
action during the formation of the National Government in 1931 
“may be controversial.” Itisso, and ina party sense. Mr. Morrison 
claims that 

the King had unwittingly become involved in what he no doubt 
regarded as action essential to meet a national crisis but what 
millions of his subjects regarded as an unnecessary and unpleasant 
political manoeuvre by Mr. MacDonald and his new allies, calculated 
to inflict grave injury on the Labour Party and to benefit the Conser- 
vatives—as it did. 

Mr. Morrison suggests that the King may have supposed that Mr. 
MacDonald would carry a sub@antizl part of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party with him into the National Government, but com- 
plains that nothing was done to ascertain the Labour view. 

“King George V,” writes Mr. Morrison, “was, I feel sure, actuated 
by sincere motives. And certainly the financial and economic 
situation of the country was serious. Nevertheless, I think his 
judgment was at fault. He was, | apprehend, overfavourable to a 
very speculative course of action.” 

Mr. Morrison argues that a Conservative-Liberal Coalition could 
have done all that the National Government did. He has no doubt 
that Labour would have been defcated in any case at the election 
following the 1931 crisis but asserts that the association of former 
Labour Ministers with the Coalition made the defvat much more 
serious. Mr. Morrison concludes that the King “received bad 
advice and that he himself made a mistake in accepting it, though I 
would not go so far as to assert that his action was unconstitutional.” 
In fact, although it was certainly convenient to Conservatives and 
Liberals that Mr. MacDonald should lead the National Government, 
the King acted quite constitutionally. Labour's complaint is against 
Mr. MacDonald’s action, which even the reticent Mr. Attlee has 
called “the greatest betrayal in the political history of this country.” 

Apart from the events of 1931, Mr. Morrison thinks well of the 
way the constitution works. His adv.ce to Ministers on how to 
behave in Cabinet and in their departments is amusing and sensible. 
Mr. Morrison always has in mind the consideration that there is the 
public as well as the party to please. He is no iconoclast. He 
tentatively suggests a few modest reforms—fewer bishops in the 
Lords, perhaps; no more débutantes at the Palace; more dismissals 
from the civil service to improve “the morale, the spirit and the 
liveliness of the service.” The great thing is to keep everyone- 
colleagues, officials,s Parliament—happy so that the Government 
can get on with its job. That is Mr. Morrison's real test—efficient 
government. He is a formidable administrator. He claims that 
Ministers are responsive to the opinion of back-benchers, and of 
course up to a point they must be. But Mr. Morrison is all for 
Strong cenual control—even in opposition. He notes that the 
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committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party, of which he was a 
member, recommended that the party whip should be withdrawn 
from fifty-seven recalcitrant Members if they did not undertake to 
behave better in future. That would have been equivalent to expul- 
sion. Mr. Morrison is a jovial guide but a stern master: if he had 
been more gentle he could not have served the party so well as he 
did in the Government of 1945-50. FRANCIS BOYD 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua 


The Age of Suspicion. By James A. Wechsler. (Andre Deutsch. 16s.) 


It was a rash attack by Charles Kingsley that gave Newman the 
provocation and the opportunity to write his Apologia. It was an 
Outrageous attack by Senator McCarthy that did the same for Mr. 
Wechsler. Mr. Wechsler is now the editor of the oldest daily news- 
paper in New York, the Post, which proudly—and truly—boasts 
on its masthead that it was founded by Alexander Hamilton. But 
that ancestry is not one of the inspiring spiritual forces behind the 
Post, which is a militant ‘liberal’ paper. It was the only daily on 
Manhattan island to support Mr. Truman in 1948 and Mr. Stevenson 
in 1952. It has fought for the ‘fair deal’ and against ‘reaction.’ But 
it has also fought the ‘Commies’ and the fellow-travellers and their 
dupes. It refused to go overboard, as so many foolishly did, in 
defence of the necessary innocence of Alger Hiss; it has refused to 
join in the deplorable campaign to exploit the Rosenbergs. It has 
also, and this is important, attacked both Senator McCarthy and that 
vehement and professional patriot, Commander Walter Winchell. 

It was this crime of /ése-nation that led to Mr. Wechsler being 
summoned to Washington by Senator McCarthy and given the treat- 
ment. Mr. Wechsler became a member of the Young Communist 
League whilst a student at Columbia College ; he left it by the time 
he was twenty-two. He has, since then, been an active and effective 
enemy of Communist activity, open and clandestine, in the press 
(as in the case of PM, that odd experiment in newspaper-making) 
and in politics (as in the case of Mr. Wallace’s misguided campaign 
of 1948). But the vigilant Senator and the equally vigilant Com- 
mander were not taken in. This is how a secret Communist would 
behave, so as to acquire the standing that would make his attacks 
on the two patriots plausible. The Senator’s argument was a simple 
syllogism. It is the main aim of American Communism to destroy 
me; you attack me ; you are a Communist. It is a little surprising 
that Mr. Wechsler did not retort with the argument: It is the main 
aim of the Communists, everywhere, to weaken the influence of the 
United States; ‘McCarthyism’ does so;—but it is not necessary to 
go on. Even Commander Winchell could find the conclusion. 

As a sample of the Senator’s methods, the account of his examina- 
tion of Mr. Wechsler is significant and ugly. But it is not a justifica- 
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tion for a new book. Is there a justification? Yes, for most of the 
book has as much to do with Senator McCarthy as Newman's 
Apologia had to do with Kingsley. What Mr. Wechsler has done ig 
to tell the story of his life, explain why he became a Communist, what 
he did as a Communist, why he ceased to be a Communist, [ft is 
an interesting story, admirably told. Mr. Wechsler entered the D 
and left it with none of the soul-shaking crises a /a Dostoievsky to 
which we have become accustomed. Happily, Mr. Wechsler jg 
more interested in his story than in himself. And that makes this 
a most useful book for the student of American political history 
especially on its left wing. Few recent books have brought out mor 
effectively the incurable innocence of many American ‘liberals’ 
the ease with which, even after 1939, they fell for ‘fronts,’ ostensibly 
independent bodies that anybody capable of political focussing could 
see were Communist-controlled. It is also a valuable document for 
the brief, eventful history of PM but, perhaps out of kindness, Mr, 
Wechsler has not dealt with the comic yells of outrage that accom. 
panied the drafting of that paper’s founder and editor, Mr. Ralph 
Ingersoll, later Colonel Ingersoll, author of Top Secret. There had 
been nothing like it before and was to be nothing like it again til] 
we got to the case of Private Schine. On the Wallace affair, Mr, 
Wechsler is charitable but candid. He does not seem to have con- 
templated, as part explanation of Mr. Wallace’s odd behaviour, the 
combination in him of inherited political virtue and the naive politics 
of a geneticist. (Mr. Wallace swallowed a great deal. Would he 
have swallowed Lysenko?) It is natural and inevitable that this 
book should be compared with Mr. Whittaker Chambers’s Witness, 
They are not in the same class, not only because Mr. Chambers hada 
much more interesting story to tell, but because he is a much more 
interesting man. Mr. Wechsler is a much nicer man ; that I don't 
doubt, but there were moments in reading this lively, candid, but in 
many ways simple book, when I found it hard to keep in my mind that 
Mr. Wechsler was a member of the Columbia group of the Thirties, 
not of the Oxford group of the same epoch. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Howard’s Folly 


The Truth about Dartmoor. By George Dendrickson and Frederick 
Thomas. (Gollancz. 12s, 6d.) 

A FANATICAL reformer armed with authority can do more harm 

than a maniac armed with a machine-gun. Because the fanatic’s 

hobby may become a-dreadful nuisance, long after he is dead, 

Dendrickson and Thomas, in The Truth about Dartmoor, bring that 

fact home to begin with. 

Imagine a block of granite fifteen feet thick, forty feet high anda 
hundred yards long. It is honeycombed with little cells, and each 
cell has a man in it. Put five such blocks of stone inside a high wall 
on a desolate moor, and that is Dartmoor Jail. 

On the Moor, men spend the greater part of their lives in solitary 
confinement. Every news-reader knows that much, and few will 
defend the system. It may come as a shock to know that the practice 
of cellular isolation was introduced, not.as a torture but as a kindness! 
But solitary confinement with moral and religious instruction was 
the great ideal of John Howard, the prison reformer. 

Before Howard’s time, solitary confinement was unknown except 
as an additional punishment. The prisoners had a tough time, but 
they met and mixed, led ordinary lives except that they were prisoners. 
They bought food, tobacco, liquor and other things from the warders, 
They drank and gambled and swore—just like anyone else of the 
eighteenth century. It is to be supposed that they sang very few 
hymns and read few moral tracts. 

Howard decided to alter all that, and he had sufficient political 
influence to force the change. Piety was now the great desideratum. 
New jails were built, in which the prisoners were to be turned ‘good’ 
—by solitary confinement and unceasing moral instruction. Charles 
Dickens has shown both sides of the picture; Mr. Pickwick was ina 
jail of the pre-Howard type, Uriah Heep in one of the new reformed 
solitary-cell places. 

Presently Howard’s ideas were exposed as ridiculous. (Dickens 
helped; see David Copperfield.) The crazy plan was abandoned. 
Today, no one expects a criminal to come out, after a few years 
solitary confinement, singing hymns and murmuring moralities. 
Piety at all costs is no longer the ideal. But Dartmoor Jail, built 
as part of Howard’s beloved solitary system, is still with us. There, 
in a nutshell, is the problem discussed in The Truth about Dartmoor. 
The core of the book is made up from small items remembered of 
written down by the two ex-convicts. Many of the scraps are 0 
jail-jargon, and they have the ring of truth. a 

If a bent screw pipes the flowery of a grass—that is a convict'’s 
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New and recent successes 
| Roberi 


way of saying that a bribable warder looks into the cell of a known 
informer. A grass is a jail-Judas. They secure some slight conces- 
sions—but often get a severe hiding—for betraying convicts who 
are bribing warders to smuggle tobacco. The grasses are almost 
invariably pious. John Howard would probably have loved them. 
(Dickens showed Uriah Heep turning into a grass the minute he got 
‘inside.") : 

There are a few amusing blunders in the book, which may be due 
to some third person’s help. For instance, a convict is spoken of 
as serving “a five-year stretch.” Almost any reader would accept the 

as valid prisoner-slang. But in prison-slang the phrase just 
makes nonsense. There is no such thing as a five-year stretch. 
It is like a three-wheeled bicycle or a half-double whiskey! 


Et ego in Arcadia. 
JIM PHELAN 


Romantics and Decadents 


The First Decadent. By James Laver. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 
Petrus Borel the Lycanthrope. By Enid Starkie. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


Ir is impossible to study the French literature of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century without meeting Joris Karl. Huysmans at 
almost every turn. Nor is this surprising. He is a good illustration 
of one of the principal differences between the major and the minor 
writer. The major writer imposes himself on the age, and changes 
our ways of thinking and feeling. The minor writer reflects the 
tendencies of the age, or introduces a few variations into the existing 
pattern of thought and feeling. Huysmans’ age was a very curious 
one. Mr. Laver speaks of “the universal neurosis which seemed 
to afflict France,”’ and asserts that “France seemed to have no solid 
core round which Frenchmen could rally.” It was not simply an 
age which suffered particularly from conflicting theories. There was 
about it something feverish, hectic, a sense of over-ripeness, or rather 
of ripeness turning to rottenness. Theorieg were pushed to extremes, 
became perverted and distorted, and this is perhaps the real meaning 
of ‘decadence.’ 

Huysmans was the son of a Dutch father and a French mother. 


It was no doubt the Dutch element in his make-up, the mixture of 


realism, mysticism and violence, which made him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the climate of his age. He started as an orthodox Naturalist 
and a disciple of Zola, but in A Rebours, which appeared in 1884, two 
years before the official beginning of the Symbolist Movement, he 
broke fresh ground. He applied the principles of Naturalism to an 
exotic subject, and Des Esseintes is really the late nineteenth-century 
aesthete in person. It was Huysmans’ most influential novel, but 
aestheticism was a dead end which could not satisfy him. La-Bas 
opens with a frontal attack on Naturalism and a plea for what he 
calls “‘a spiritualist naturalism.” The formula was invaluable in 
providing an outlet for the conflicting impulses of his own nature. 
It enabled him to combine the Naturalists’ interest in ordure with 
religion, and its most characteristic product was probably the life 
of St. Lydwine written after his conversion. 

The approach of nineteenth-century intellectuals to religion was 
highly personal. They were converted not so much through their 
experience of good as through their experience of evil. La-Bas 
is the story of a novelist who is writing a life of Gilles de Rais and 
trying to establish a connection between medizval and modern 
Satanism. 
Huysmans, is more than half-convinced of the existence of the super- 
natural. En Route is an account of Durtal’s conversion, La Cathédrale 
and L’Ob/at of his life as a Catholic. 

“ Proust,” writes Mr. Laver in an illuminating passage, “‘is static, 
Huysmans is dynamic. With whatever stumbles and backslidings, 
he moves forward. Proust is the mirror of an epoch. Huysmans is 
an individual contemplating himself, and it is individuals that vitally 
interest us; for while we merely live in epochs, we are individuals. 
Proust is a suffering sensibility ; Huysmans is a struggling soul. 
Mere contemplation cannot move us as participation moves us, 
and in Huysmans we are compelled to participate. For he is not a 
spectator; he is a pilgrim; in spite of the strangeness of some of his 
adventures one might call him the Universal Pilgrim; and his progress 
is the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The novels of the Realists and the Naturalists almost always describe 
what the French call a déchéance—the spiritual and moral collapse 
of an individual—while Zola’s Rougon-Macquart describes the collapse 
of a whole epoch. Huysmans’ later novels reverse this trend. They 
record a slow and painful ascent, the abandonment of the pessimism 
which permeated the age. This should not lead us, however, to 
exaggerate their artistic worth. Huysmans was an extremely turbulent 
Catholic who until the end of his life waged a vigorous campaign 
against an effete religious art and the commercialism of Lourdes; 


At the close of the book Durtal, who is a portrait of 
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Penn Warren 


His great new narrative poem 
BROTHER TO DRAGONS 


Graham Greene 
writes : 

“A long narrative poem which I read with continuous 
interest and frequent excitement. Its success seems to me 
almost equal to its ambition.” 

The Times 

“The ease with which Mr. Penn Warren sustains his theme 
throughout a long and complex development is a welcome 
proof that the epic manner has not exhausted its vitality . . . 
he varies the speed and tone of his verse with great skill.” 

Philip Toynbee 

“Because of the frequent restraints and felicities of the 
poet's grander manner, because the total impression of 
“Brother to Dragons’ is a powerful and lingering one it is 
impossible to doubt that Robert Penn Warren is a very 
considerable poet.”— (Observer) 


Frank Tilsley 


VOICE OF THE CROWD 


The Times Literary Supplement 
“Honest, solid, satisfying and full of interest for its lively 
contrasts of character as well as for its unusual and carefully 
documented background.” 


J. D. Scott 


THE END OF AN OLD SONG 


The Scotsman 
“Mature and exciting, finely, incisively written... a 
clear absorbing story, a fascinating narration of events and 
feelings acutely observed.” 
Walter Allen 
“A story rich in implications and told with formidable 
skill.” — (New Statesman) 


H. F. M. Prescott 


JERUSALEM JOURNEY 
C. V. Wedgwood 


“Impressive in its learning, various and delightful in its 
detail.” — (Time & Tide) 
John Connell 

““Her imagination fuses at a high pitch the creative and 
historical elements . . . a picture of extraordinary vividness, 
beauty and compelling conviction.” — (Evening News) 


An Important Reissue 


The 
Torrington Diaries 


A selection from the tours of the Hon. JOHN 
BYNG, later Fifth Viscount Torrington, between 
the years 1781 and 1794, 


ARTHUR BRYANT 
writes in the introduction : 

“John Byng has left us a picture of England as it was 
when he lived which is among the great treasures of our 
social history. We see the country face of late 18th 
century England.”’ (One volume, 30/- net) 
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but as so often happens with conversion the later novels are less 
impressive than those of the middle period, and Mr. Laver has to 
admit that the novelist “found some difficulty in filling up the pages 
of La Cathédrale.” The truth is that in many respects Huysmans was 
more of a ‘case’ than an artist. His novels are not autobiographical 
in the sense of Stendhal’s or of Constant’s Adolphe. They are not 
creative and they do not succeed in investing the novelist’s personality 
with some new psychological significance. They are simply an account 
of his own spiritual ordeal cast in the form of fiction. 

Mr. Laver’s book is a sympathetic portrait of a man for whom it 
is not always easy to feel sympathy. He has made a thorough 
survey of the religious background which is essential for an under- 
standing of Huysmans, and he is particularly successful in conveying 
the atmosphere of the time. Altogether this is an admirable bio- 
graphy which is a pleasure to read. 

Dr. Starkie’s new book is a study of a smaller figure and a more 
distant period. Petrus Borel was a minor Romantic who published 
one slim volume of verse, a long rambling novel and a collection of 
macabre short stories. Materials for a life are scanty, and Dr. 
Starkie is as much concerned with the period as the man. She 
provides us with an entertaining account of the Romantic period 
which can usefully be read at the same time as Mr. Laver’s book. 
The influence of Romanticism persisted all through the century, but 
the differences between the two periods are to some extent the 
differences between youth and old age. In spite of its colour and 
extravagance it is difficult not to feel that the Romantic period was 
less complex and less adult than the end of the century, its macabre 
stories less disturbing than the real horror of parts of La-Bas. Dr. 
Starkie’s discussion of Borel’s work is less convincing, and not all 
her readers will share her view of his literary importance or his 
originality. She is certainly right in arguing that the lesser Romantics 
had a marked influence on Baudelaire, but this influence was not 
perhaps as beneficial as she seems to suggest. 

MARTIN TURNELL 


Trotsky Revisited 


The Prophet Armed. By Isaac Deutscher. (O.U.P. 30s.) 


Mr. Isaac DeuTtscHER has brought a tireless enthusiasm to the 
compilation of this first volume of the two which will form his full- 
scale biography of Lev Bronstein, alias Leon Trotsky. With what 
must have been immense labour, he has combed the files of the 
pre-Revolutionary periodicals with which Trotsky was connected, 
the Tsarist police records and the Trotsky Archives at Harvard 
University. The result is an authoritative work, much of which, 
however, makes surprisingly tedious reading. 

Mr. Deutscher’s approach to the life of his ‘prophet’ is that of an 
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NIGHTMARES 
of Eminent 
Persons 


James 


Aldridge 


HEROES 
of the 
EMPTY VIEW 


(The author’s first major The Queen of Sheba's 
novel since The Diplomat) Nightmare: _The Psycho- 
analyst’s Nightmare: The 
Existentialist’s Nightmare: 
The Mathematician’s N ight- 
mare: Stalin’s Nightmare: 
Eisenhower’s Nightmare: 
Dean Acheson’s Nightmare: 
Dr. Southport Vulpes’s 
Nightmare: and others. 


May 18th 
9s 6d net 


The story of dilemma in 
the mind of a contempo- 
rary Lawrence of Arabia, 
failing in his search for the 
ideal which eludes him, but 
fulfilling, finally, his own 
“heroic” view of destiny. 
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East European intellectual whose life has been spent in the shadow 
of the Russian colossus. For him, it would seem, Russian hist 
begins in 1905, and the unaccountable break in its revolution 
continuity is covered in a chapter which he has entitled‘ The Doldrumy 
1907-1914,’ It is perhaps for this reason that we are subjected tg 
page after page of interminable slavonic argument in which the 
author analyses every shift of the ‘intricate Russian controversy’ 
with painstaking thoroughness. For example, a Menshevik writer 
postulates that “*... the founding fathers of Russian socialism, , , 
had begun their political and literary careers with a critique of the 
voluntarist Utopias of the * Narodniks,’ and this left a lasting 
impression on their outlook.”’ Again, “For Trotsky to declare him. 
self a Bolshevik was a tacit surrender not to the Lenin of the present, 
but to the Lenin of the past; and at this he balked.”’ After much ig 
the same vein it becomes clearer why Mr. Deutscher should hayg 
picked on Trotsky’s odd and revealing description of ‘‘. . . the love. 
liest thing that the world can offer, the smell of the printing-ink of 
a fresh newspaper.” 

Nevertheless, this is an absorbing book, which reveals Trotsky 
not only as a true prophet, but as a magnificently successful exponent 
of Russian-Jewish revolutionary Messianism. One cannot but admire 
his integrity, and the stupendous power of leadership which enabled 
him to use so many former Tsarist officers in winning the civil war 
for the Bolsheviks. But Trotsky as Commissar for War receives less 
successful treatment than Trotsky the successful revolutionary, and 
Mr. Deutscher is neither informative nor at ease when discussing 
military matters. The examples he gives of **...what meticulous 
attention he [Trotsky] gave to the details of battle” are rather thin, 
He is plainly at sea over the ‘proletarian style of warfare,’ and, in 
my view, seriously underrates the ability of Tuchachevsky, whom he 
mentions in the same breath as Voroshilov and Budenny. The 
reader will seek in vain for a military background to the wonderful 
cannonade of Petrograd, at which, with Yudenich at the gates and 
British tanks in the suburbs, Trotsky, within a week of his arrival, 
passed to the offensive. Nor are we told anything about Trotsky’s 
military handling of the situation which culminated in the crushing 
Russian defeat on the Vistula. 

When all is said, perhaps the greatest criticism which can be made 
of this book is that it somehow fails to bring its subject to life, 
Trotsky was the successful exponent of ideas which have affected the 
lives of many millions of human beings. He was also, in my opinion, 
a great Russian leader of the calibre of Minin and Dmitri Donskoi, 
In 1921, when this volume ends, he had completed his life’s work, 
In 1954 it is perhaps too soon for Trotsky to fall into correct his- 
torical perspective, afid it must be left to a future biographer to fill 
in the gaps of Mr. Deutscher’s valuable work. 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


Atlantic Passage 


The Literature of the United States. By Marcus Cunliffe. 
Books. 3s. 6d.) 


Durinc the last few years, relations between English and American 
literature appear greatly to have improved. We have had the 
opportunity of seeing some excellent critical and creative writing 
from the United States. The Kenyon Review, The Partisan Review 
and The Sewanee Review, now circulating in this country under the 
benevolent, but forcing, stimulus of the Ford Foundation, have high 
claims to be considered the best literary magazines available 
(especially now that Scrutiny—which in its turn presented the best 
of our critical spirit in the United States—is lost to us.) A year 
or two ago two volumes of short stories from The New Yorker 
sold widely; volumes of the critical writing of Matthiessen, Trilling 
and Edmund Wilson have been made available, and now, offered in 
the even wider markets that the paper-backed Penguin Books com- 
mand, we have The Literature of the United States. 

Mr. Cunliffe’s book covers a wide area of ground; it begins 
with the early colonists, one of whom was Mistress Anne Bradstreet, 
whose poetry has a rich emotional texture and tension which provokes 
comparisons with the Metaphysical poets, and particularly with 
Marvell (but Mr. Cunliffe is rarely provoked to comparison); tt 
ends in a great traffic jam of writers of the present day. “Why 
should the Americans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings 
them in our own tongue, our sense, science and genius, in bales and 
hogsheads?” demanded The Edinburgh Review in December, 1818 
Mr. Cunliffe demonstrates how a strong national tradition has 
developed, so that the modern American writer can now work with 
a full tradition behind him, drawing nothing, if he wishes not to, 
consciously from European modes. 

The book suffers from the usual and notorious deficiencies of aa 
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C. P. Snow 
THE NEW MEN 


‘It deals with . . . the research field in physics, whose 
achievements today threaten to put an end to the 
human race. The book could not come at a more 
appropriate moment, and I hope that this topicality 
will make this book so popular that a larger public 
will turn to the preceding volumes, to recognize that 
here is an achievement of major purpose, so wide 
in scope, so subtle and delicate in detail, that I do 
not hesitate to call it great.".—RICHARD CHURCH in 
John O° London's Weekly. 12s. 6d. 


Mazo de la Roche 
THE WHITEOAK BROTHERS 


This new Jalna novel, which is set in 1923, takes its 
place to complete the continuity of the series hetween 
Whiteoak Heritage and Jalna. It is sure of ite welcome 
from the innumerable readers of the Whiteoak Chron- 
icles, 12s. 6d. 
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Socialist Thought 


Marxism and Anarchism 1850-1890 


G. D. H. COLE 


This work, the second volume of Professor Cole’s 
A History of Socialist Thought, describes the develop- 
ment of Socialism from the period following the defeat 
of the European Revolutions of 1848 to that of the 
emergence of the mainly Marxist Social Democratic 
Parties of the latter years of the nineteenth century. 

30s. 
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my 


Pamela Hansford Johnson’s 


novel 


AN IMPOSSIBLE MARRIAGE 


‘An extremely accomplished piece of work.’—PETER 
QUENNELL (Daily Mail). 


‘An obviously successful novel."—CLIFFORD MAKINS 
(Time and Tide). 


‘Her most unified and mature work.’—RICHARD 
CHURCH (John O° London's Weekly). 


‘Extraordinarily professional.,— ARTHUR CALDER 
MARSHALL (B.B.C.). 


‘A complete, satisfying and memorable piece of work.’ 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 12s. 6d. 
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A Bewilderment of Birds 





J. K. STANFORD 


‘Mr. Stanford, who is 
one of the keenest of 
ornithologists, writing 
with an enthusiasm 


which should make his work exciting even for 
those who know little about birds, has studied 
them in such different places as England, Sweden, 
North Africa and, above all, Burma . . . A mem- 
orable book.’ Illustrated. 18s. TIME AND TIDE 





Son of Ti-Goyo 


CLEMENT RICHER 
‘An enchanting little work 
of art. It is a tribute to his 
wit and to his concealed hum- 
anity that his description of the 
shipwreck of a liner from 
which no one survives except 
Ti-Coyo should be one of the 
most wildly funny things I 
have read for a long time.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 
gs. 6d. 


Fahrenheit 451 


RAY BRADBURY 
‘The powerful horror of this 
compelling tale . . . I advise it 
for all worshippers of speed, 
luxury flats and mechanical 
labour-saving devices. Once 
read it will never be forgotten 
... Ray Bradbury is far the 
best science-fiction writer.’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
gs. 6d. 





Sopranino 


ELLAM AND MUDIE_ 


*Never before have I read such 
an interesting and instructive 
account of such a small boat 
crossing of the Atlantic. Be- 
cause of the many important 
lessons to be learnt from this 
book, all who go down to the 
sea should read it.’ UFFA FOX 


Illustrated. 16s. 


Wine-Growing 
in England 


GEORGE ORDISH 


*He drinks his own wine, the 
wine that he has made from 
his own grapes, a wine that is 
sound, wholesome and plea- 
sant: it pays no duty and it 
costs very little. ““What I have 
done anybody can do who 
has a house with a south wall” 
—such is the message of this 
helpful little book.’ ANDRE t. 
SIMON. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 





A Tale of 
Two 
Brothers 


M. R. BRAILSFORD 





‘No epic is more packed with varied emotions — 
passion, sorrow, jealousy, ambition —than that of 
the two Wesleys . .. When it comes to the nexus 
of tangled emotions which focused on the equi- 
vocal figure of Grace Murray, Miss Brailsford’s 
technique comes into its own . . . Exquisite subt- 


lety ...A beautifully balanced piece ofscholarship..’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated. 16s. 


HART-DAVIS 24. 





562 THE 
attempt to cover so much ground and do it all justice. It discusses 
most of the best writers and gives a good bibliography, but it is 
compelled to exclude a great deal. Some worthwhile writers and 
books go unmentioned, and there are only eight pages on Henry 
James (and it would be hard to decide on the ev.dence of this book 
on what grounds he might be called a better writer than, say, Stephen 
Cranc). The author is a historian and not a critic, and though he 
has, of course, to make judgements, they are fairly safe ones. His 
judgements are ambivalent; his custom is to offer a few thoughtful 
words about each writer. “ Very few living writers have his strength. 
He has almost every fault of the novelist, including grandiosity. 
But he has almost every virtue as well, including grandeur—a scarce 
commodity indeed in contemporary literature.’ This happens to 
be about William Faulkner, though there seems no reason why it 
should be about him in preference to, say, Hemingway, Robert 
Penn Warren or the author of The Robe. The material on each 
writer is, necessarily, curt; the kind of critical distinctions that 
might clarify the place of each in the general scheme are not made, 
and the intricate connections that exist between writers (as, for 
instance, that between Hawthorne and Henry James, which Marius 
Bewley examined in his book The Complex Fate) are not displayed. 
Mr. Cunliffe’s conclusion is that,“*taken in sum, the American 
achievement in poetry and criticism ... has been extraordinarily 
impressive.” If this book has not shown in every case where exactly 
that achievement lay, it has drawn the attention of its readers to a 
rich and important field of writing, indicating with understanding 
and perception most of its best qualities. 
MALCOLM BRADBURY 


Josephine Butler 


Portrait of Josephine Butler. By A. S. G. Butler. (Faber. 21s.) 


“THE most important events in history are those that alter the 
Outlook of an age.... The way in which men and women think 
on fundamental questions has been profoundly affected by the 
sacrifice she made of her leisure, peace and comfort.” Such was 
the verdict of the Hammonds on Josephine Butler and her work 
for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. The aim of these 
Acts (1864-9) was to lessen venereal disease in the armed forces by 
applying to garrison towns the continental system of registration, 
regular examination and compulsory treatment of prostitutes. It 
is difficult now to conceive the degree of moral and physical courage 
needed by anyone, especially a woman, who then proposed to discuss 
such a topic publicly, let alone to gather enough information to 
stand effectively against the social taboo and against the weight of 
medical and administrative experience favouring the Acts. This 
courage Mrs. Butler had abundantly. She also had the insight to 
see both the legal consequences of a system which gave plain- 
clothes special police the power to detain a woman on suspicion only, 
and how registration leads inevitably to licensed houses, commercial 
procuration and the white slave traffic. (Only the first step was 
taken in England, but the sequence was clear on the continent.) 
She was not the first to protest against the Acts, nor would they 
have been repealed when they were but for the dogged work, in and 





In great demand — reprinting ! 


BLAZE OF THE SUN 
by JEAN HOUGRON 


“Both the warfare and politics of Indo-China are sharply and 
colourfully put down.”— Daily Telegraph. “It is the emotionally 
charged situation in captivity, and afterwards in Saigon, between 
Lastin and the brilliantly exotic My-Diem which M. Hougron 
illuminates to subtle and striking purpose.”—7he Times. “Its 
topicality would recommend this novel immediately to English 
readers, even if it was much less excitingly and vividly told.”’— 
Time and Tide. “A lusty, exotic love story . . . a violent, sensual 
tale, in colourful prose and even more colourful surroundings.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. 


Book Society Recommendation 
HURST & BLACKETT 
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out of Parliament, of Sir James Stansfeld, but it was due to her that 
their moral and political implications were popularly appreciated 
before the system had time to take root in England, and that the 
abolitionist movement spread successfully to the continent. 

The facts of Josephine Butler’s life and work are more or less 
adequately covered by her grandson, though he under-estimates the 
part played by Stansfeid, but only a reader with considerable imagna. 
tion or prior knowledge will gain from his book any sense of the 
urgency and integration of the extraordinary dual character he 
describes. Though sometimes tactically inept, Mrs. Butler had a 
firm grasp of social and political facts; she anticipated Shaw in saying 
“Economics lie at the very root of practical morality”; she could 
reason closely, as in The Constitution Violated, and she saw her work 
always in relation to other contemporary feminist and _ political 
movements, particularly the movement for universal suffrage. She 
had, moreover, sufficient practical intuition to act, as and when she 
had to, without the support of medical statistics, rightly confident 
that, when they came, they would support her case. But she was 
also a mystic and saint, who struggled with “*doubtings and revolted 
feelings,”’ but was in the end able to say to prostitutes, “Courage, my 
darlings,” and add, “Did I speak to them of their sins? Did [ 
preach that the wages of sin is Death? Never. What am [—a 
sinner—that I should presume to tell them that they were sinners?” 

The truth is, perhaps, that such a life can be described only in 
terms of principle (Mrs. Butler herself did not want an ordinary 
biography written) ; for, in fact, a clearer picture emerges from the 
earlier, propagandist memoirs, and, above all, from her own writings, 
To these Mr. Butler adds only some good photographs, a few personal 
details and some hitherto unpublished letters. One must respect his 
devotion and his intention to write without bias and to reveal his 
grandmother’s “human-ness,” but one can only regret that, in 
attempting this, he should have blurred and diminished her stature 
by loose writing and by detail whose coherence and significance he 
fails to show. 

CAROL STEWART 


America and China 


The China Tangle. By Herbert Feis. (Princeton University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 48s.) 


Many strands of interest, effort, and hope merged in the American 
attitude towards pre-Communist China. There were reputable 
trading connections which went far back into the nineteenth century 
and expanded greatly in the twentieth. There was a sustained 
missionary effort of great devotion and fervour, largely financed by 
small gifts made with genuine personal sacrifice, which gave reality 
to one aspect of China for humble men and women in villages and 
small towns throughout America, perhaps especially in the Middle 
West. With time this missionary effort grew into a magnificent 
medical and educational enterprise which sought with great dis- 
interestedness to bring China some of the best elements of Western 
science and learning. There was personal contact with able young 
Chinese brought to the United States on the scholarships to which 
the American share of the Boxer indemnity was converted. There 
was the official concern expressed in the Open Door policy. There 
was the political hope of a Chinese democracy born at the time of 
the Revolution of 1911, the indignation at Japan’s notorious 
Twenty-One Demands during the First World War, the effort to 
safeguard China’s future at the Washington Conference of 1922, 
the disappointment produced by her long years of war-lord rule and 
near-anarchy, the renewed indignation caused by Japan’s occupation 
of Manchuria in 1931 and heightened by the ‘China Incident’ which 
in 1937 began a prolonged but unacknowledged Japanese war and 
invasion. There was the increasing American resistance to Japanesé 
plans against China in the late 1930s, and the final stern decision— 
certainly clear-eyed in the most responsible quarters—to oppose her 
further dismemberment even at the risk of war. 

By any test much of this was highly creditable; while the whole 
meant that American political action towards China was charged 
and supercharged to an exceptional degree with personal knowledge 
and popular emotion. And then came Pearl Harbour, and an urgent 
need to translate undoubted American goodwill into effective military 
and political action. But instead of success, which on the face of 
things could reasonably be expected, there followed a long painful 
story in which ignorance, illusion, and ineptitude in high places 
produced frustration, disappointment, and failure, ending in 1949 
with the astonishing Communist conquest of all China, the trans- 
formation of the entire balance of power in Asia, and the emergence 
of a new, massive, and highly dangerous enemy. 

Mr. Feis tells the story of the American political and diplomatic 
effort from Pearl Harbour to the singularly ill-conceived mission 
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THE BOND 
OF 
GREEN 
WITHY 


BERTA LAWRENCE 
12s. 6d. net. 





‘An excellent novel with character sharply drawn 
and sympathetically observed.’ 

The Scotsman 
‘The descriptive writing is good, often excellent. 
Every discerning reader will see that a sensitive and 
mature mind is at work.’ 

L. A. G. Strong 


FLYING SAUCERS 
HAVE LANDED 


DESMOND LESLIE anp GEORGE ADAMSKI 
50th thousand 12s. 6d. net 


WERNER LAURIE 








Political Economy, Productivity, 
Industrial Problems, Agricultural 
Development 
Do these subjects interest you ? 


Then you will want to see the extensive 
range of 


O.E.E.C. PUBLICATIONS 


on display at 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











Duality Socks Ad 


Two Steeples Fernia Quality Socks are 
knitted from the highest grade wool in three 
weights, light, medium and heavy 

From 9/11 per pair. From all good hosiers, 


4 Two Steeples 


Tf unable to obtain, write to Dept. 8, Two Steeples, Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire, 
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MISS LONELYHEARTS 


Nathaniel West 


. - @ cruel piece of debunking. A New York reporter is 
driven to drunken misery by his job of writing a daily agony 
column in which as ‘Miss Lonelyhearts’ he has to comfort a 
host of woe-begone correspondents.” —Atar. 78. 6d. net 


“ 


THE SPHERE 


Ramon J. Sender 


“It is fascinating to follow even inadequately, and outside 
of it one is rewarded by the book’s brilliant characterisation 
and the sense of irony.’ —Glasgow Herald, 10s, 6d. net 


Book Society Recommendation 


MANNERS FOR MODERNS 
Ray Allister 


“You will find the correct way to behave in almost any 
business or social occasion.” —Tatler, ‘The subtle combina- 
tion of sympathy and good sense . . . is apparent from the 
first page of her book.” —Modern Woman. 108, 6d. net 


AMERICANS IN 
GLASSHOUSES 


Leslie James 


‘A magnificent piece of sustained satire, based on nearly all 
the illusions about America that have ever been harboured by 
anybody, including Americans,” —T ruth, 88. 6d. net 


THIS UNKNOWN ISLAND 
S. P. B. Mais 


. a delightfully produced edition. Mr, Mais has a gift 
for holding our attention and putting us on the beauty spots 
with him.”’—Sunday Times, “The discovery of Great 
Britain’s lesser known beauty spots under the guidance of a 
well read companion.”’— Bookman. 88. 6d. net 


“s 


MY AMERICAN JOURNAL 


André Maurois 


“M. Maurois is invariably urbane and poised, but beneath his 
civilised calm lie sympathies and feelings that have been 
deeply stirred.””— Sunday Times, 128. 6d. net 


FALCON PRESS 
6-7 Crown Passage, Pall Mall, SWI. 
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Leaders of the Churches 
Commend the Bible Society’s 
THIRD JUBILEE 


O ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 
n March 7 


1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in London —anda 
great Movement of Bible translation and distribution was launched which has affected the 
whole world. Sinee that day the Society has gone on with its simple, indispensable task of 
making the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak and at a price they can 
afford to pay, even when that involves heavy subsidy. It has distributed over six hundred 
million books and published translations in more than eight hundred languages, while similar 
societies in other parts of the world have added a further three hundred 
In 1954 the Society invites you to join in the celebration of its Third Jubilee by 
— giving thanks that some portion of God's Word is now available in over a thousand 
tongues (and the complete Bible in two hundred) 

—éeeking a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures yourself as pari of a movement to quicken 
the life of the church 
— making a thank-olfering which will help the Society to go forward better equipped into the 
tremendous decades which lie ahead 

This work needs your Prayers and your Support 











7 

» From the Bishop of London: 

- Without the help of the Bible Society our work in the mission field 
* would have been crippled. For this reason alone the Society deserves 
more thanks than we can ever give 








= From the Bishop of Worcester: 





: 


| The whole Church prays for God's blessing on the Bible Society as 
it approaches its Third Jubilee. Its long history has shown the 
unique character of the Bible, in its many languages, bringing light 
and direction to all races. “We thank God upon every remem- 
brance”™ of this great enterprise. It was born for such a time as this. 
May it grow and prosper more and more 





From the Rt. Rev. Professor T. W. Manson, D.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England 

For a century and a half the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
laboured to bring the Word of God to men in their own tongues. It 
is a high service to God and man; and it must go on. The Society's 
achievement in the past is the measure of our responsibility for the 
future 





From the Rev. Dr. Donald O. Soper, M.A., President of the 


Methodist Conference: 

It is of course impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. We as Methodists would 
join with every other Christian denomination and communion in 
thanking God for those who were led to form it, and those who 
during the one hundred and fifty years since its foundation have so 
faithfully served its high purpose 





From Ebenezer Cunningham, VMi.A.. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge and Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales: 

The success of the missionary work of the Christian Churches 
depends largely on the Bible being available in every tongue. For a 
hundred and fifty years the Bible Society has worked for this; may 
its further efforts be crowned with success 





From Redford Crosfield Harris, Clerk of London Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends: 

Friends are thankful tor the work of the Bible Society through one 
hundred and fifty years, with all the opportunities of Christian 
co-operation which it has afforded ever since its foundation. May 
its fourth half-century of service be no less richly blessed 





From the Rev. H. Bonser, President of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 

Baptists have always demanded an unfettered Bible and we are 
grateful.to the British and Foreign Bible Society for making its 
revelation available to the poor of so many lands since 1804. May 
the celebration of the Society's Third Jubilee lead many to study 
and obey the Royal Law! 





From Montague Goodman, President of the London Bible College: 


Surely no greater achievement more potent for the good of mankind 
can be recorded than that of the British and Foreign Bible Society's 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in well-nigh every corner of 
the globe. Its effect has already been felt in turning countless 
thousands of all races to seek after the God to whom the Book 
bears witness and its future harvest is incalculable 








THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY _ 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BUILDING 
INTEREST FROM DAY SOCIETY 
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substantial reserves 
and share capital ex- 
ceeding One Million 
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but I'm not paying 


anything this year! 


“T get the benefit of the ‘General’s’ excellent idea of giv- 
ing you free household insurance if you hold a Policy for five years 
without having had to make a claim. It’s sensible that—and the saving 
is especially welcome in these days when economy is so necessary.” 
‘General’ Householder’s policies cover your home against fire, bur- 
glary, storm, burst pipes and many other risks for 2/3°¢ on buildings, 
5/-°% on contents. Send off the coupon for particulars. HC 16 
seesesecnccsssecssnsessesessesnsnsdeace Of mind costs very littlenaneess 
Please send full particulars Be 

of Household Insurance Name 


Ge rer’ | Address 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD q 


Send coupon to H.C. Dept., General Buildings, Perth, or to nearest office (see Telephone Directory) 
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aimed at reconciling the Kuomintang regime and the Chinese Com- 
munists on which General Marshall had the misfortune to be sent 
jate in 1945. As a historian of this painful period Mr. Feis has 
serious shortcomings. His grasp of Chinese Communist strategy and 
tactics is inadequate. He uses at least one crypto-Communist 
source without warning his readers—or, apparently, realising it 
himself. His picture of Sinkiang prior to 1942 is highly misleading. 
What is in essence an apologia for official policy is complacent where 
itence and heart-searching are called for— even in an apologist. 
Nevertheless, as a narrative from an official standpoint his book is 
useful because of his sources, which include two extensive Con- 
ional investigations—the MacArthur and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations Hearings—the original records of the State Depart- 
ment, and much other unpublished official and unofficial material. 
as well as conversations with many of the actors and participants. 
Far more valuable—though more limited in scope—is another book, 
Messrs Romanus and Sunderland’s admirably informative study, 
Stilwell’s Mission to China (Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C.}—a part of the official history of the United States Army in 
World War Il—of which the first volume was published last year. 
Realism and knowledge are among the qualities which any policy 


must have for’success, whether in great affairs or in small. American 





XUM 


policy towards China between 1941 and 1946 suffered from a grave 
lack of both. It may be that no American policy towards China in 
the years between Pearl Harbour and 1949 which was acceptable to 
American opinion could have prevented the Communist conquest— 
though any such judgement is highly debatable, and in the end must 
turn for proof to the might-have-beens of history. What is certain is 
that American bewilderment and anger at the policy pursued are 
wholly justified, and that the search for reasons and causes, though 
distorted by partisanship and a desire to find scapegoats, represents 
at bottom a proper and healthy interrogation of painful experience. 
What is also certain is that the current American view of Communist 
China draws true lessons both from that experience and from a 
wider range of facts. Why American policy failed in China is not 
yet fully clear. But that Communist China represents a major and 
growing peril to the free world is beyond question. jy es MENKEN 


New Novels 
Footman in Powder. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
An Artist in Love. By Philip Lindsay. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Mary Anne. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


The Bond of Green Withy. By Bertha Lawrence. (Werner Laurie. 
12s. 6d.) 

Historica novels always run the risk of concentrating on the back- 
ground at the expense of the characters. In his anxiety to show us 
the truth about the Peasants’ Revolt, or the court of Queen Anne, 
or the china clay industry, the novelist may bury his characters under 
mounds of detail. Or, to avoid this fate, he may go to the opposite 
extreme and show us people who bear no essential stamp of thejr 
place and time. 

Miss Helen Ashton has given herself an additional handicap, in 
that the function of her chief characters is to give us opportunities 
for looking at the notables whom they serve. Jem Wyett, who enters 
the service of the Prince of Wales in 1786 through an accident to 
the new Marine Pavilion at Brighton and rises to be a Page of the 
Presence, stays with ‘the Family’ for forty-three years, and receives 
his leaving medal from Queen Adelaide. We learn about his boy- 
hood, his love, his marriage, and his family; we are told what he 
felt, and how he conducted himself to those above, about, and 
below him; but he and his are inevitably less vivid and less interest- 
ing than the royal personages whom they serve, and the great figures 
about the court. 

In all her work Miss Ashton has shown a distinguished mind and 
what, for want of a better word, | may call distinguished susceptibili- 
ties. She is able to see her characters as they are, without reference 
to any desire that they might be otherwise. The result is that she 
has here succeeded almost completely in an extraordinarily difficult 
task. For five-sixths of her novel she has her foreground and back- 
ground figures beautifully in perspective, keeping the outlines of 
Jem and Elizabeth clear but unstressed, and letting them be the 
window-frame that gives on the glittering, baroque panorama. 


Only at the end does the scene get overcrowded, and a flurry of 


changes troubles the tempo and blurs the glass. We should hardly 
notice this small flaw were it not for the limpid definition of all that 
has gone before. The portraits of the mad King and of the Prince’s 
rampaging vulgar bride are excellent, and Miss Ashton has drawn 
& dozen others with no less humour and sympathy. Abby Patch is 
atriumph. This mingling of objectivity with grace and tolerance, 
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this ability to keep cool without standing aloof, gives its rare personal 
quality to a delightful book. At all events, I read it slowly, cherished 
it, and felt disconsolate when there was no more. 

Writing of the same period, Mr. Lindsay uses the opposite 
approach. His story is concentrated fiercely on _half-a-dozea 
characters, and the setting, mainly domestic, reduces the pcriod to 
comparative unimportance. Thomas Lawrence the painter i 
received into the Siddons household as the suitor of Sally, but 
succumbs to the vigorous seduction of her younger sister, Maria. 
Maria’s attraction for him is physical only, and after a wh.le he 
returns to Sally. But Maria will not let go. If she cannot have him, ° 
she makes sure, on her deathbed, that Sally shall not. 


Turbulent instead of limpid, Mr. LindSay’s writing is as unlike 
Miss Ashton’s as his approach. He is often repetitive—tell. g us 
eleven times in the first chapter that Lawrence lusts for Maria, out 
that his real love is Sally—and now and then he is careless. His 
Lawrence is a prig, his Mrs. Siddons a resound:ng bore; bui he has 
a remarkable faculty for describing extremes of feeling. The whole 
story quivers with the glare and the taut nerves of frustrated passion: 
one has the sense of watching in a hot dark room for a thundurstorm 
to break. This power, his manifest sincerity, and the strongly 
drawn portraits of the women make a handsome credit balance, and 
compel respect for the author. 

Mary Anne belongs to the same age, with Brighton and Hampstead 
and plenty of royal and off-royal goings-on. Abundantly docu- 
mented, it solves the dilemma of background versus characters by 
making the whole scene a film set. A popular historical film makes 
use of research for ninety-nine per cent. of the details, but is careful 
never to let the familiar attractions of our fricnds the stars be 
hampered by pedantic adherence to history. 

... Forgotten the lies, the deceit, the sudden bursts of temper. 
Forgotten the wild extravagance, the absurd generosity, the vitrioli¢’ 
tongue. Only the warmth remained, and the love cf living. 

It is fair to say that the story recovers quickly from this glutinous 
overture. From the moment when Mary Anne decputises for her 
proof-reader father, going on to become the will ng mistress of the 
Duke of York, Miss du Maurier’s practised aptitude for contriving 
situation and suspense is as sure as ever. Readers who are not 
repelled by gusts of sentimental and slapdash writing can be assured 
of a nice long cosy read and an occasional flare of genuine excitcment. 

Mrs. Lawrence brings us nearer to our own times. Concerned to 
give a picture of withy-growing in the Sedgmoor district at the end 
of the last century and in the first and second decades of this, she has 
managed—just—to keep the techniques of planting, culture, basket- 
making and the like in due proportion to the development of her 
characters and her story. Catherine, accepting with fierce realism the 
disappointment of her love for Michael, marries her shiftless Will, 
brings up a family, and suffers all the hazards of a precarious trade. 
Experienced in another kind of writing, Mrs. Lawrence brings to 
her fifst novel a mature and sensitive mind. The story is too full of 
detail for a synopsis; but any reader who observes, for example, 
the balance between Catherine’s renunciation of Michael, and her 
daughter Marty’s seduction of Jan, will realise that he is in the hands 
of a writer with a deep sense of pattern, of place, and of human 
destiny. L. A. G. STRONG 
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COMPANY MEETINGS increased efficiency is all-important. That, in 





THe 


large measure, is the secret of the success of 
the British Cement Industry. Look after 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT efficiency and the profits will look after 


themselves. 
Record Results The new kiln at Rugby came into produc- 
tion just before Christmas and so had no 
Mr. Halford Reddish’s Speech effect on the results for 1953. 
Work has proceeded throughout the year 
Annual General Meeting of The Rugby in connection with the erection of the plants 


Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on being built by our subsidiary companies in 
May 28th, 1954, The following are extracts Trinidad and Western Australia. In Trinidad, 
from the speech of the Chairman, both the plant itself and the Company’s 


Mr. Halford W. L. Reddish. organisation are rapidly taking shape and pro- 
Once again—this time fog the eighth suc- duction should start in the next few weeks. 
cessive year—our trading profit is a record 1 visited Trinidad again in March and found 
in the history of the Company and so of the staff there in good heart, keen to get the 
course is the amount provided for taxation. works completed and producing, and eager to 
Ihe dividend of Is. per share is equal to no uphold our Rugby traditions. 
more than 4.12 per cent. on the equity capital In Western Australia the work so far is 
employed, taking the assets at book values. slightly ahead of schedule, and we hope that 
If their much greater real value were sub- the plant will be in production by the middle 
stituted the rate would of course be lower of 1955. 1 plan to pay a short visit to Perth 
still. next month 
In my view this is not an adequate return 1 see nothing at the moment to stay the 
In present conditions. Had it not been for continued demand for cement, nor the expan- 
EPL we should have felt it proper to recom- sion of the use and the uses of cement both 
mend to you a higher rate of dividend while at home and abroad which has been such a 
still retaining a substantial part of the profits feature of the post-war world. 
in the business. The Chancellor's proposal of an ‘ invest- 
1953 was another busy year for the Cement ment allowance * will help us not only directly 
Industry in the United Kingdom rotal with our own expenditure on new plant and 
deliveries were again. slightly up at buildings but also indirectly in leading to a 
11.25 million tons, It is interesting to note further consumption of cement. 
that between 1939 and 1953 the total [he housing programme has gone ahead, 
deliveries of the Cement Industry from all comfortably passing its promise of 300,000 
works in the United Kingdom increased by completions in 1953, and so confounding the 
36 per cent. In the same period our own pessimists. It seems clear that this total will 
Company's deliveries increased by 126 per be materially exceeded in 1954. 
cent Road work, of which a vast leeway has to 
Costs continued to rise throughout the year, be made up. is beginning to claim attention, 
though we were able to offset much of the This in due course will be a big consumer 
increase by a greater kiln output and by of cement. 
increased efficiency. In a continuous process A copy of the full speech may be obtained 
industry such as ours—running large units of on application to the Secretary at Crown 
very expensive plant—a constant striving afte: House, Rugby 
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Chief Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Claims paid in 1953 by the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., amounted to 
nearly £16 millions in the Life Branches and over £3 millions in the Fire and 
Accident Branches. | 

The sum of £3,353,258 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 

The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 1953 is at the increased rate of 
£1 16s. Od. per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled to 
participate in full profits. 

Policyholders’ Funds £203,686,072. Chairman: G. R. L. Tilley. 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED | 











ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Fine Results 


IN a Statement by the Chairman, Sir Alan C 
lod, C.B.E.. T.D., D.L., circulated with the 
108th Annual Report and Accounts of the 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. the following 
results were given: 

At £46,750,925, fire, accident and marine 
premiums of the Royal Insurance Company jg 
1953 were higher than ever before recorded 
in its 108 years history. The figure was more 
than double that of seven years ago, and wag 
an increase of £629,913, on the previous year’s 
figure. 

Underwriting profit, at £2,265,502, (or 4.85 
per cent.) was slightly less in amount and 
ratio, but Departmental contributions were 
better balanced. 

Overseas the Company's operations con- 
tinued to show profitable results in spite of a 
heavier incidence of losses. The importance 
of this business was indicated in that the 
premium income of the “Royal” and its 
Associated Companies in the United States 
alone was over $200 millions. 

In the Departmental results, the following 
figures were recorded: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New Matured 
Year New Sums Annuities Claims Endowment 
Assured (perannum) by death 4ssurances 

£ £ £ £ 
1953 13,673,355 485,998 956,442 1,303,864 
1952 12,010,108 $19,794 886,313 1,319,612 


There had been a further substantial in- 
crease in new Life business and whilst 80 
per cent. of this increase in sums assured had 
taken place in the Home business, there had 
also been a considerable expansion in Canada. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premiums Profit Percentage 
Year t £ f Premiums 
1953 19,277,035 1,488,971 7.72 
1952 20,148,442 2,018,327 10.02 


A slight reduction in the Company’s Home 
Fire income in 1953 reflected the levelling off 
in commodity prices. Although the cost of 
fires in this country in 1953 was the highest 
recorded, the Company’s results were again 
satisfactory and the profit had been well 
maintained, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Premiums Profit Percentage 
Year £ £ of Premiums 
1953 24,349,994 $23,178 2.15 
1952 22,286,097 201,047 0.90 


This Department showed further expansion 
in income accompanied by some improvement 
in the ratio of profit. It was hoped to main- 
tain this trend despite the many problems 
which confronted underwriters in this diverse 
field. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Fund as at Percentage of 
Year Premiums 3ist December Net Premiums 
£ £ 
1953 wal 3,123,899 7,004,843 224.23 
1952 .. 3,686,473 7,166,239 194.39 


The results of closing the 1952 Marine 
Underwriting Account were gratifying par- 
ticularly when compared with those of 1951. 
The profit disclosed was £253,353, or 6.87 per 
cent. 


An increased Final Dividend of 5s. 9d. per 
£1 Stock is recommended by the Directors, 
making 11s. for the year, compared with 10s. 
for 1952. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


_— 


41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





— —— 


THE FoRTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, 3rd June, 1954, at the offices of the Bank, 


The following is the statement of the CHAIRMAN, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to March 31, 1954:-— 
“In my statement last year I referred to a noticeable but gradual release of controls by the Government and during the year under review further 
relaxations from Exchange regulations have been made. It must be the hope of all of us that this year it will be possible for this country further te 
release the individual from the remaining controls which prevent him from freely using his own money, thereby approaching what has become to 


be known generally as convertibility which is only another name for freedom. 
have had their money blocked here for years should be willing to trust London again. 
at any rate, inclined to do, which shows great faith in this country. 


It is, to my mind, remarkable that people all over the world who 
It does seem, however, that this is what they are willing or, 
We all, of course, agree that the controls imposed on us were necessary after 


the war but the danger of these is that they build up a machine with officials who get used to the machinery and are loath to give it up. One way 
or another, if London is to resume its world financial position, which it can still do, all restrictions must be gradually removed. 

“The past year, in spite of my foregoing remarks, has seen an increased expansion in the activities of the Bank. The rise in Acceptances is 
fairly spread over the countries in which we mostly operate which, as is well known, are Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, also our old 


connections in Southern Europe particularly Italy, Greece and Portugal. 
produce, both for export and import, which is reflected in the rise in Loans and Advances. 


directions and the liquidity remains in the strong position which it has shown in past years. 
“Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, the net profit figure comparable to that of March, 1953, is £424,708, against £396,452. This is very 

satisfactory and shows the increase in the activity of the Bank. 
“The Combined Statement of our Subsidiaries consists primarily of Hambros Investment Trust together with the Executor and Nominee 

companies. The vahuation of Hambros Investment Trust stands at the very considerable figure of £750,000 above the value in our Balance Sheet. 


“A new investment has been added during the year by the creation of a Canadian Trust Company known as Locana Corporation Ltd. in which 
we have participated with Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. and others, and to the Board of which we have appointed Mr. Jocelyn Hambro. 


“Owing to the recession in America the Hambro Trading Company of America Inc. has had to reduce further its activities as the difficulty 


{n selling British goods in the U.S.A. increases. 


There has also been a rise in demands at home for advances against 
The Balance Sheet generally shows expansion in all 


“Last year I referred to certain changes in the management and I would like to congratulate the Managers on the smooth working of the new 
arrangement and also, through them, the whole staff who once again, during a very active year, have done excellent work and given that service 


which is proof of their continued loyalty to the Bank.” 


LIABILITIES 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts a - 
Acceptances . - ni 
Paid-up Capital 

Reserve 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist MARCH, 1954 


£ ASSETS af , 
c | Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Cal 22,049,93 
= = — 49,389,748 | Bills of Exchange 6,882,264 
.. 18,079,878 British Government Securities 9,325,937 
3,000,000 | Loans, Advances and other Accounts 14,097,453 
ne Investments in Subsidiaries 2,284,162 
2,250,000 Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 18,079,878 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


234th Annual Report 
Lord Bicester’s Statement 


THe Annual General Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will be held at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C.3 on the 26th May, 1954. 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment of the Governor, The Right Honourable 
Lord Bicester, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts: 

Before I review the Report and Accounts 
of our Group of Companies for 1953 there 
= certain matters to which I should like to 
refer. 

Mr. A. E. Phelps, after completing over 
fifty years’ distinguished service with the Cor- 
poration, retired on the 3lst December last 
from the office of General Manager and Sec- 
retary, and we wish him very many years of 
good health in which to enjoy his retirement. 

On behalf of all Stockholders I extend a 
warm welcome to Mr. H. A. Walters who, on 
Ist January, 1954, succeeded Mr. Phelps as 
General Manager and Secretary. 

Mr. H. R. Roberts was at the same time 
Promoted to be an Assistant General Manager. 


FIRE AND MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


Once again the Fire Department account 
presents an eminently satisfactory picture. 
The 1953 premium income was somewhat 
higher at £9,541,464, Losses amounted to 
43.1 per cent. as compared with 42.4 per cent. 
in the previous year whilst Commission and 
Expenses together showed little change. After 
making our customary 50 per cent. provision 
for unexpired risks, a record surplus of 








£1,142,952 is transferred to the consolidated 
profit and loss account, The year opened 
with the storm and flood disaster in the East 
Coast area which caused damage officially 
estimated to be between forty and fifty million 
pounds. The increasing importance of 
“Special Perils” cover is underlined by the 
fact that, following the Lynmouth disaster in 
1952 and the East Coast catastrophe in 1953 
—each regarded as am abnormal occurrence- 
the early months of 1954 were marked by 
unusually severe damage by frost. The 
extent of the loss which this caused has not 
received the same publicity because it was less 
spectacular and more widely distributed: but 
it may well prove to have been as costly to 
the national interests. In the overseas field, 
where almost throughout the world “ Royal 
Exchange ” service and security is offered to 
the public by our branch organisations and 
agents, we had a very satisfactory year of 
trading. 

Premiums in the Marine Department 
totalled £1.883,979, whilst claims paid during 
the year were £1,530,391, We have trans- 
ferred £208,525 to the profit and loss account, 
leaving the fund at the end of 1953 at nearly 
200 per cent. of that year’s premiums. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 
AND LIFE DEPARTMENTS 


The activities of the General Accident 
Department cover a very wide range of risks 
throughout the world. Our motor vehicle 
account showed an improved claims experi- 
ence and I am glad to say that our employers’ 
liability account is now in a very much heal- 
thier condition. Our large General Accident 
business overseas continued to expand and 
provided satisfactory results. Aggregate pre- 
miums in the department were £14,188,469 
against £13,374,990. Claims amounted to 52.7 
per cent. as compared with 52.5 per cent. for 
1952, whilst commissions and expenses were 
37,3 per cent, against 38.1 per cent. After 





providing for unexpired risks there emerges 
a record underwriting surplus of £942,925. 

During 1953 new life policies were issued 
with nett sums assured of £7,414,284 which 
exceeds the 1952 total by almost £1,300,000. 
The gross rate of interest earned upon the life 
fund last year was £5 Is. 10d. per cent. com- 
pared with £4 l6s. Id. per cent. in 1952. 
Even at the very low market prices ruling on 
the 3lst December, 1952, our invested life 
fund possessed a substantial margin of value 
in excess of the balance sheet figures. We 
participated to the full in the general recovery 
in market prices of securities during 1953 and 
you will therefore appreciate that the fund 
now has a substantial hidden investment 
reserve, The favourable features of the Life 
Account seem to augur well for the rate of 
bonus which is due to be declared following 
the triennial valuation which will take place 
at 3lst December, ‘ 

On the income side of. the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Accounts the gross invest- 
ment income of our general funds amounted 
to £1,018,438. Departmental transfers aggre- 
gated £2,296,654 to which has to be added 
£82,127 principally in respect of the proprie- 
tors’ share of the 1951 life valuation surplus. 

On the expenditure side of the account 
£68,135 represents miscellaneous expenses and 
£198,300 transfers to the Group’s pension and 
staff allowances funds. 

[here is an exchange provision of £217,074 
which was necessitated in the main by the 
depreciation of the Brazilian and Greek 
currencies. 

Taxation at home and abroad absorbed the 
immense sum of £1,652,410. 

The sum of £1,249,636 is transferred to the 
consolidated profit and loss appropriation 
account to which is added £2,812,826 brought 
forward from 1952; also £40,000 overprovision 
for taxation in earlier years, and £31,957 in 
respect of certain pension adjustments making 
an aggregate disposable sum of £4,134,419. 

(Continued on page 568) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ON the fundamental issues of private enter- 
prise and the profit motive the points of view 
expressed by Mr. Halford Reddish, the 
chairman of Rugby Portland Cement, and 
by the TUC in a recent number of their 
“House”’ magazine could not be more 
hopelessly opposed. Mr. Reddish bewailed 
the fact that the return on his real equity 
capital, that is, ordinary shares plus dis- 
closed reserves, has fallen from 5.33 per 
cent. in 1950 to 4.12 per cent. in 1953. 
“TI think,” he said, “that the return is far 
too small and I should be sorry indeed if 
any employee thought otherwise.” As he 
has devised and put into operation a bonus 
scheme by which if shareholders get more, 
every one employed gets more (through a 
theoretical shareholding), I do not suppose 
that the trade union members of his com- 
pany will disagree with his sentiments. 
*“*What we should all strive for,”’ he said in 
his address to his ‘fellow-workers,’ “‘is 
increased profits, increased dividends, and 
therefore increased profit-sharing bonuses.” 
He would like to find some way of remunerat- 
ing each year the additional capital found by 
the ordinary shareholders in the form of 
undistributed profits. In the meantime— 
to improve the lot of the equity—he is 
capitalising the share premium account (the 
extra cash put up by shareholders) and 
issuing one new share for every three held. 
He hinted, though he made no promises, 
that next year’s distribution of dividend 
cash might be increased. If later on they 
were to capitalise revenue reserves built up 
from undistributed profits he made it plain 
that he would increase proportionately the 
theoretical shareholding of the employees 
used for calculation of the profit-sharing 
bonus. In other words, he will not favour 
the shareholder against the worker. 


More Realism for Industrialist and TUC 


This plain honest talk to “ fellow-workers” 
must be very upsetting to the TUC propa- 
gandists. In the TUC magazine article to 
which I refer the author denies that the 
undistributed profits of companies “legally” 
belong to the shareholders. He calls for a 
statutory limitation of dividends and a 
10 per cent. “Dalton” tax on bonus issues. 
If this policy were ever carried out there is 
no doubt that the private sector of the 
economy would enter on a slow decline and 
its productivity and output gradually dimin- 
ish. You cannot destroy the conventional 
incentives of private enterprise and expect 
‘to maintain national production and full 


employment. Surely the TUC writers 
should become more realistic. As Transport 
House is far from being a revolutionary body 
it should really stop its spokesmen throwing 
spanners indiscriminately into the industrial 
works. I am not, of course, supporting 
Mr. Reddish when he goes on to talk 
politics and to argue that the social services 
are a burden beyond our present capacity. 
The cobbler should stick to his last. The 
industrialist should confine himself to 
rewarding his equity shareholders with the 
highest possible dividend consistent with 
sound internal finance. The TUC should 
confine itself to securing the highest possible 
wage for union members consistent with 
their employment in a competitive industrial 
world. 


Dividends and Social Justice 
Last year it would appear that social 
justice was broadly done. Of the increased 
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national income the share accruing tg 
wages and salaries and the share accryj 
to rents, dividends and interest each went 
up 6 per cent. Total personal incomes rogg 
by £767 millions to £13,500 millions, Em. 
ployees (including the forces) took £9,442 
millions or 70 per cent. Their share hag 
risen from 67 per cent. in the past six years 
at the expense of the self-employed and the 
recipients of rents, dividends and interest, 
Of last year’s rise in wages two-thirds wag 
due to higher rates of pay and one-third to 
the general expansion of business and 
employment. The recipients of rents, 
dividends and interest accounted for only 
£1,489 millions or 11 per cent. out of the 
total of £13,500 millions. These figures wil] 
help to preserve our sense of proportion 
when the TUC would excite our indignation 
against the many increases in company 
dividends. And it is not true to suggest 
that higher dividends are wickedly spent and 
wasted. According to the latest Treasury 
Bulletin for Industry about one-third of 
total savings is now accounted for by per. 
sonal savings against 10 per cent. or less 
between 1948 and 1951, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a good deal of profit-taking the stock 
markets entered the new account on Wed- 
nesday on a firm note. The rise in the gold 
reserves last month to over £1,000 millions 
and the cheerful remarks of the Chancellor 
about the state of the national economy 
restored bullishness to the gilt-edged market. 
It is not generally thought that the influx of 
foreign funds into London will cause Mr. 
Butler to reduce Bank rate at once but 
there is increasing talk of a modest cut from 
34 per cent. to 3} per cent., which would 
match the fall in short-term rates in New 
York. In the equity share markets the 
recovery has been led by “the giants.” I 
often think there is a great need for a new 
investment trust which would afford the 
small investor a participation in shilling 
form in the “heavy” shares of the giant 
industrial companies. The trading turnover 
of some of the international combines is 
now in astronomical figures. Last year, 
for example, those of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group and the Unilever group each rose by 
no less than £83 millions—-the first to 
£1,700 millions and the second to £1,310 
millions. Net trading profits were £130 
millions and £614 millions respectively. 
The colossal size of these figures may, of 
course, deter the small investor who likes 
to know his equity investment intimately. 
What can he really know of UNILEVER LTD., 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (Continued from page 567) 


DIVIDEND 

After taking all relevant factors into con- 
sideration the Court of Directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 30 per 
cent. making, with the interim of 20 per cent., 
a total dividend of 50 per cent. for the year. 

Your directors take the view that it is in 
the interests of the proprietors that the surplus 
arising from ‘the underwriting operations 
should be retained as additional security for 
the protection of the increasing number of 
policy-holders in the Group, 

At the same time they feel that by reason 
of the great expansion of the business in the 
post-war. years a complete reorganisation of 
the capital structure is overdue. 





REORGANISATION OF CAPITAL 


To that end the approval of the Capital 
Issues Committee has been obtained to an 
increase in the amount of the Corporation's 
Issued and Paid-up Capital Stock to 
£2,.850,000 through a capitalisation of reserves 
coupled with an issue for cash. The details 
of this scheme are fully described in the 
explanatory circular to all stockholders which 
accompanies the annual accounts, 

For the splendid results of 1953 I desire to 
pay, on behalf of all stockholders, a well- 
deserved tribute to the alert management of 
our affairs by the executive, by the managers 
of our associated companies and by our 
managers and staffs both here and abroad. 


the English part of the margarine combine, 
which has interests in over three hundred 
companies trading in numerous products all 
over the world. Or what can he know 
about SHELL, the junior partner (40 per 
cent.) of the Royal Dutch-Shell combine? 
This oil group is always extremely secretive, 
which is not surprising seeing that there is 
a general suspicion that it is arranging 
marketing prices with its rivals secretly 
behind the scenes. However I am not 
against holding mites of these giant equities: 
] remain of the opinion that they are out- 
standing investments, 
™ * * 

As cement shares are still considered to be 
“growth” stocks—there is no sign of any 
check to the expansion in the use of cement 
either at home or abroad—dividend yields 
are comparatively low. Thus, on _ the 
assumed dividends after the bonus, Asso- 
CIATED PORTLAND and BRITISH PORTLAND 
return only 4 per cent. and 4.55 per cent, 
respectively while TUNNEL PORTLAND returns 
4.35 per cent. The saving of the Excess 
Profits Levy may, of course, make a differ- 
ence. In the case of Associated Portland 
it amounted to 20 per cent. against a 
current assumed dividend of 15 per cent. 
There is much discussion in the market on 
the correct yield to be assumed for RUGBY 
PORTLAND after the current bonus of one- 
for-three. The previous distribution was the 
equivalent of just over 29 per cent. (includ- 
ing the non-taxable 5 per cent. from capital 
profits which is now to be discontinued), 
This would indicate 22 per cent. on the 
increased capital but in view of the fact 
last year’s results did not include profits 
from the new kiln at the Rugby works or 
from the new plants in Trinidad and 
Western Australia there is some expectation 
of 25 per cent., which would give a yield of 
nearly 4 per cent, on the present price of 
32s. 6d. Perhaps this is reasonable enough 
on the strength of the agressive management 
the company has enjoyed, but Associated 
Portland no doubt offer the larger cover 
for dividends. 
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to the General Certificate of | London, W.1. WELbeck 9600. Ask for 





n (ordinary, advanced and scholar- 
ls) and some leading to advanced 
in commerce, ngineering and | 
There will be a deputy head 
» sub tantial allowance and ample 
n for other posts of special responsi- 
head will have adequate 
ive and secretarial assistance 
of high academic qualifications, 

z ability, wide experience and a 
Strong interest in the whole fleld of secun- 
dary education is looked for. Apply on 
Form EO/TS10/Woodberry Down obtainable 
from the Education Officer (EO/TS10), 
County Hall, 8.B.1. (Candidates who have 
recently completed a similar form may 
Q@pply on form EO/TS 16B.) Closing date 
86th May, 1954. (552.) 
MARKS AND SPENCER 
Vacancies at the present time for 
Canteen Manageresses in certain of their 
larger Staff Canteens situated throughout 
the country Applicants should have a 
Practica] knowledge of catering and cook- 
ing for large numbers together with ex- 





LIMITED have 


nee in organising and supervising staff 


As the posts to be filled occur in various 
Part f the country it is mecessary to 
st te complete mobility as a qualifica- 


tt n. Applications shoulq be addressed in 


Writing giving full details of age, education, 
Qualifications and previous experience to | 
the Stall Superintendent, 82 Baker St., W.1. | 


| REST IN QUIET PEACE and comfort 


; £16 15s. 


brochure 
in 
the heart of the moor. Widecombe. Accomn 


for select few, Exc. cuisine Bon Viveur 
recommendey, — Bird, Little Meadow 
Tel.: 212 

| STRANGER! PAUSE! We may knock 
upon your door—remember us The 


COMPANY of MEMORIES.—Box 826C. 


CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder | 


lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner Details from- 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd.. 4 


(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7 
CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. From 
installed. Leaflet I.W.T. Ltd., 170 
Richmond Road, Twickenham. POP. 3832 
TAKE A FODOR GUIDE on your holiday 
up to date, accurate, informative, helpful 
on all aspects of travel in Europe. See the 
whole range at your bookseller or write to 
Newman Neame, 71 Blandford 8t., W.1 


RECITAL 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sun. 16 May at 
3. Apollo Society Recita] of Poetry and 
Music with Edith Evans, Barbara Jefford, 


Michael Redgrave, Kyla Greenbaum, piano. | 


(Continued overleaf) 











MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 


and Gloucester dividends is 


due to the knowledge that 


income tax has been paid for, you: 2}% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 


for our investment brochure. 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 
i. lding e ?. ietly 


ASSETS 
420 Millions 





CLAREN 


RENCE 


“4 
MULICAN, ACa.185. GEM 





RESERVES 
£1,400,000 
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The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten 
A Dinner Engagement by Lennox Berkeley 


Po? programme write 


LITERARY 


WRITING—Why learn the hard way? 
You may succeed as a writer by years of 
tria] and error—but what a heart-breaking 
grind! You don’t learn the piano this 


YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 
an 

FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
1954 


13th June — 4th July way—or painting—or any other craft, The 

“The York Cycle of Mystery Plays” LSJ can shorten the road for you 

Producer: E. Martin Browne - * has a ont oan 

Ries rom Prospectus pt., London School o 

Concerts A. Recitals Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, 
Gtoconda de Vito, Fernando Germani,| W-C:1. MUSeum 4574. 

Maria Lidka, Amadeus Quartet, Dennis AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 

Brain Wind Ensemble, London Harpsichord _ postal subscription. National Geog. Maga- 

Ensemble, London Mozart Players, | zine, 47s, 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 

B.B.C. Northern Orchestra Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 

Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus | Complete Price List free.—Thomas & Co., 

Cofiductors: Harry Blech, Walter Goehr, | (5.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 

John Hopkins, Francis Jackson AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- 

The English Opera Group writing, professional finish: 2s. 1000 words. 

Conductors: Benjamin Britten, Norman, V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent. 

del Mar, Vilem Tausky 


| EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office staff, 
men and women. Typewriting Duplicating. 
Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
TRAtalzar 9090 
“I RODE WITH THE KU 
by Stetson Kennedy. 
sational account illustrated 
inside photographs.”"’ 15s. net 
by Arco Publications, Ltd., 
London, W.1, Available all booksellers. 


other productions. 
Festival Club 

to: Festival 
1 Museum Street, Yorks 


oe _— __— 


and 


Office. 
* secret 
Published 


by 








“KNOW-HOW” obrings you Writing 
Success. No Sales—No Fees. Send for 
Free R.1. ‘“‘ Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
| LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 
per 1,000 words Accurate and prompt 
| work.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine 
| Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

STORIES WANTED by the British Instl- 
tute of Fiction-Writing Science, Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. Suit- 
able stories are revised by us and sub- 
mitteq to editors on a 15 per cent. of 
| sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your 
MS. to Dept. C.23 : “The Pro- 
fessional Touch,"’ concerning our Oourses 
and Criticisms, from Dept, C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 859), 
| Palace Gate, London, W.8 


——————— SSE 


STILL 
SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER, 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100 
SAFE. SPEEDY, PERMANENT CU 


D. P. SERVICES 


11, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 





| EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 








ROYAL PAVILION, The 


BRIGHTON, 
Stete Apartments and King’s Private 
furniture and 


The 
Apartments with Regency 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 includ- 
9 ing Sundays. 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, 
E.2 Exhibition: American Colonial Fur- 
niture Early American Colonial Furni- 


ture, China, Glass and Silver, lent by the 
Colonial Dames of America, Chapter XI. 
REST On view from 5th May to 30th June, 1954. 
Lecture: 25th May, 6.30 p.m. by Mr. R. W. 
RELAXATION and Symonds, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., (481). 
RECREATION |) wEAw’s NEW DESIGNS, 1954. Exhibition 
of furniture, fabrics, pottery, carpets, etc., 
under ideal conditions. by leading designers. Fourth floor.—Heal 
and Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


SMEDLEY’S 








Nune La Pintura Espafiola Contem- 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire. | poranea ’ on Friday, 7th May, at 6 p.m. 
The Bookict of Smediey'’s will be gladly || INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Sq., 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER S.W.1 Lecture by Dr. Manuel Mufioz 
Jortes ‘El ensayo contemporaneo 
espanol m Wednesday, 12th May, at 
PROTECT SUITS, FROCKS & FURS 6 Pm 
FROM MOTH :-DUST-DAMP INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Sq., 
Hang on a coat hanger, drop them in this | 5-W.1. Lecture by Dr. Luis Vazquez de 
transparent POLYTHENE Parga Algunos | aspectos de la pere- 
plastic — — — = ee 
culturé anic 1) K« y. ay, 
WARDROBE BAG 5 §'))\ yg 
Silky and pliable. Cannot | ;erEVYRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
harden, crack or get/ wi. Picasso—1938-1953. Daily 10-5.30. 
sticky. Odourless, wash- | coturdays 10-1 
able. Waterproof worm aap onl . 
Size 24” x 40” for Ladies | L¥ICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 5q., 
Costumes. Three exhibitions: A, de Belleroche (1864- 
2 , 1944), R. V. Pitchforth, R.A., and Claude 
— | ae Rogers. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Untiy 13 May. 
7 wi poss free | MANET AND HIS CIRCLE. Arts Council 
24° = 60° for Dresses, | exhibition. TATE GALLERY. Open till 7 
Coats, Purs 5/9. | June. Weekdays 10-6. (Tues, .& Thurs 
24” x 78° for long Even- | j9-f: suns. 2-6. Admission 1s. 6d. 


ing Dresses 7/. 
27” =x 48” for Men's Suits 
} and Uniforms or as a 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
Roussel-Bonnard-Vuillard. Closes June 12. 
0 





Waterproof Case to cover | Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.3 
Baby’s Cot Mattress 5/.| NEW ZEALAND BOOKS. Exhibition at 
Each packed in FREE Luncheon Ba) National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, 









TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS (Dept. ST3),| wi, until June 4, Mon.-Sat, 11-5. 
63 Fulham High Street, London, S.W.6. | admission free 








EUROPE BY AIR! 


July to September . . . Flights to Paris, Nice, 

Milan, Barcelona, Palma, Copenhagen and 

Dusseldorf, . . . N.U.S. Members Only. 
NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS TRAVEL DEPT., 


3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.!. EUSton 2184 

















THE SPECTATOR, MAY 7, 


| 3am. BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 


cil Exhibition. 
Old Burlington Street, W.1. 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A 


| Henderson, 


KLUX KLAN” | 
A first-hand sen- | 


10 Fitzroy St., | 


2s. | 


| 8. London Choral Society, John Tobin with 


| SOCIAL 





HYDRO INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Sq., 
&.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Juan Antonio Gaya | 








1954 


Street, W.1. French Paintings and 
Drawings of the 19th and 20th Century: 
Monet, Bonnart, Courbet, Degas, Rouault, 
Utrillo, Modigliani, Vuillard. 


SCULPTURE IN THE HOME. Arts Coun- 
New Burlington Galleries, 
Open till 29th 
Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, 
10-8. Admission Is. 


May. 
Tues. 


Mons., 
and Thurs., 


course of 
two lectures on “' History of the Church of 
Norway in the 19th and 20th Centuries "’ 
will be given by the Rev, Professor Einar 
Molland (Oslo) at 5.30 p.m. on 18th and 
20th May at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 
Admission free, without ticket. James 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture on 
“Learning Theory and Experimental Ex- 





tinction "’ will be given by Dr. M. Ray 
Denny (Michigan State College) at 5.30 
p.m. on May i4th at University College 
(Anatomy Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. | 
Admission free, without ticket James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Barbara 
Hepworth Retrospective Exhibition: Car- 
vings and Drawings, 1927-1954. Weekdays 
11-6. Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 
Admission free. 

YOGA. Talks on its theory and practice | 


Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject for | 








May llth: ‘“ The Tranquil Mind."’§ Arr. 

by Shanti Sadan. Admission free. 
CONCERT 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sat. 15 May at 


Robert Speaight, Soloists & Kalmar Cham- 
ber Orch. Wks. by Vaughan Williams, 
Britten, Mellers & Purcell, WAT. 3191. 


=e oe 


= SS 
MEETING 
ANTHROPOLOGY: 


League Conference, Whitsun 
Lodge Hill, Pulborough, Sussex 





Progressive 
June 4/7, at 
Chairman, 








Dr, P. Stirling. 5 lectures, film, Brains 
Trust. Full partics. from Sec., 54 Leinster | 
Square, W.2 
Ce 

EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
ing for the best posts at St. Godric's 
Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3, Ham 5986 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for exami- 
nations. Navy anq Army Evutrance Ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels 
Tel.: PARK 7437. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountency, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
| Cert of Education, etc Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 


mentioning exam. or subjects in which itn- | 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 | 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and 
others. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses | 
begin at frequent interva Davies's, 
White ge, 2 Addison Road, 4 
(PARK 8392.) 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen 
Educn (Lond., Oxf., Camb., 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


“ELBIE” DUSTLESS DUSTER, dusts, 
cleans, polishes, no shaking required 
Absorbent, sanitary, antiseptic Eulogised 
by thousands, sold by Dept., Co-operative, 
Hardware Stores, Chemists, Drapers, etc 
In case of difficulty, post fret 2s, 9d. from 
D. Batley & Co., Stockport 

NOTEPAPER PRINTED wit’ address, etc 
Send 2jd. stamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling choice of style and type to meet 
your own taste.—S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing. 
PINEAPPLE SLICES IN SYRUP. First 
private imports for 15 years. Delicious pre- 
war quality 16 oz. tins, 8 for 25s., post 


Cert. of 
Northn.) 








paid. Shilling Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot 
Lane, E.C.3. 
PORTABLE (spring-wound) Gramophones. 


Perfect condition guar, List 2)d 
Woodlang Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham 
TYPEWRITERS ‘DUPLICATORS, easiest 
terms.—H.V.C. Market Rasen. 








ACCOMMODATION 
EXCELLENT BEDSITTER to let in young 
Good K d B 


graduate household. . an 4 
facilities. 22 10s. p.w. "Phone WEST. 4295. 


Lunts, 4 | 








HOTELS & GUEST HOuses 


APECLEBY, WESTMORLAND. roridge 
Hotei. Beautifully situated Reman 


and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. hj 
Billiards, Library and Music Room. Ty 
AA. & RAC. Tel: 71. “Signpost ® 
Country House Hotel Lovely in Spring. 
Early book advisable. , 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL P 
Perthshire. Golf, Tennis, Dancing wnw 
land Nights, Highland Lawn Tennis Tour. 
mament, September 13th-18th. Terms ig 
, 27s. to 34s. 6d. per day.—T . 
Pitlochry. ————— 
BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious 
Min-y-mor private hotel. Sea ae 


room, talkies, table tennis. Broc 

F. Waddling. — 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Co 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 3 rms 200 — = 
front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 
Superlative food. 6 gms. weekly, 8-9 gna, 
Summer. 

BUCKS. ‘ Tapping House’ Hotel. Gregg 


Missenden. A charming I7th-cent. h 

in the lovely Chiltern Hills, just 1 hr. from 
London. Noted for excellent food, absolute 
comfort. All bedrooms h. & c. Tel.: 614, 
CORNWALL, Trenean Hotel, Looe, licensed, 
A.A., beautiful estate. Luxurious rooms 
Good food and wines. Golf. Widegates 221, 
GOOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 
over 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve @ good meal of a reasonable pri 

in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. Revised 
and enlarged and still 5s., from all book. 
sellers, Publisheq by Cassell & Co. 4 
St. Andrews Hill, London, E.C.4, ; 

HYTHE, KENT. HOTEL IMPERIAL, 
Stands in a wonderful island positiog 
overlooking the sea, 9-hole Golf Course, 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all ig 
own 50-acre grounds. First-class comfort, 


food and service. Cocktail bar: Sun-deck 
lounge, Ballroom. Tel.; 67441 Ashley 
Courtenay recommended 


LAKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view, mod, 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 23%, 
MANOR FARMHOUSE, East Woodyates, 
Salisbury. Comf. Accom. Cuisine of dis 
tinction. A ‘* chez Sebastien "’ Guest House. 
NR, FISHGUARD, PEM. LLWYNGWAIR 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport. The 
perfect setting for a family holiday, 
Sunny, sheltered position by sandy Pem- 


brokeshire coast. 2 miles Trout and Seg 
Trout Fishing; Golf; Tennis; Rough 
Shooting. Home farm produce. Write Mr, 
& Mrs. B. Bowen. Tel.: Newport iL 


Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
ROTTINGDEAN, famous seaside and down- 


land village, near Brighton Old Nortos 
House, reputed for food, comfort, atmos 
phere. From 8 gns. Brochure. Tel.: 312, 
RYE.—Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms, Lios 
Street, receive guests. Tel.: ye 2207 

RYE.—The Hope Anchor RAC, AA 
approved Licensed. Secludeq walled 
garden. Superb position in a lovely centre 


for holidays. Rye 2216 

SARK is really beautiful in the Spri 
early Summer, and La Sablonnerie, e 
ted from a XVIth-century tarmhouse, 





ideal for a simple, carefree holiday. Termg 
| from 7-8 gns, Fully licensed The convie 
vial corner of a lovely island.” Tels 
Sark 61 

SOUTHAMPTON. St. Regulus Guest House, 
5 Archers Road H. & ce Modern con 
veniences Accom. for cars. Tel.: 24243, 
S.W. CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE. Rest, 
relax, refresh Torre Vean Private Hotel, 
Porthleven.—Lt.-Com. Selby, 

YEALAND MANOR, a quiet beauty spot 


of Carnforth. 
Mod 


Guest 
of 


near A6 highway, 3 miles N 
(Tel. 104). Ideal overnight quarters 
charges. Unlicensed. 

YORKSHIRE DALES.  Billy-Garth 
House, Horton-in-Ribblesdale, at foot 
Penyghent, overlooking River Ribble 
Small, comfortable, good fare, Cordon Bles 
cooking Ideal touring centre. Brochure 
— —T—. = = ——— a 


~ ' HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


A 14-DAY MID-AUGUST Summer Sch 
for lovers of Drama, Historic Ruins a 
Country Life, Held at the Medieval Castle 
of Usk, Mon, Brochure from Playphonis 
Productions Limited, 21 Cambrian 
Newport, Mon. 

BARCELONA-BALEARIC ISLANDS. The 
Transmediterranean Line announce il 
creased services this Summer—booking® 
accepted only if made through their U.K, 
Genera} Passenger Agents, OLIVERS 
TRAVELS, 16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 
HARROGATE. French Week, 14-19 June 


Full Programme and Holiday Guide from 
WwW. W. Baxter, Royal Hall, Harrogate. 
MOUNTAIN FARM, Snowdonia. Splendid 
views, rooms, cooking, Hot baths, leg 
fires 7 guineas inclusive.—Box 8320 
MAJORCA - MENORCA - IBIZA - Costa 


A few vacancies special escort 





BRAVA. 

small groups leaving London for sunny 
Spain weekly on Sundays. From 14 days 
only 36 gns, inclusive. Make sure you boo’ 
through the specialists and the General 
Passenger Agents for the U.K. of ‘he 
Transmediterranean Line for passage 


Barcelona-Balearics, OLIVERS TRAVEL, 
16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 


——— 





any address i# 
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